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This  is  an  unusual  issue  of  this  publi-  1 
cation.  It  is  inspired  by  an  unusual  | 
occasion.  After  what  seemed  to  l)e  a  i 
conclusive  verdict  of  the  people,  another  ij 
attempt  is  to  be  made  in  Califoniia  to  turn  j 
the  great  power  systems  over  to  the  poli-  j 
ticians,  while  in  Washington  through  the  1 
so-called  Bone-Erickson  “FYee”  Power  Bill 
the  City  of  Seattle  is  attempting  to  convert  j 
its  ignominious  failure  in  municipal  owner-  ! 
ship  into  an  obligation  of  the  entire  state,  ,1 
If  the  electorate  of  these  two  states  can  if 
be  informed  as  to  the  true  inwardness  of  1 
these  two  measures,  the  verdict  against  them  if 
at  the  polls  will  be  overwhelming.  The  prol>-  I 
lem  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  informing  the  j 
voters. 

This  issue  is  the  contribution  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  to  this  end.  Its  circula-  ; 
tion  within  the  industiy  is  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand.  If  every  recipient  of  this  message  will  ■. 
read,  study,  fonn  his  own  conclusions;  if  he 
will  then  discharge  his  own  responsibilities 
to  the  industry  from  which  he  gains  his  * 

livelihood  by  spreading  the  gospel  within  his  I 

own  circle,  all  will  be  well.  Let  everyone  , 
roll  up  his  sleeves,  and  go  to  work. 
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The  Function  of  Government 


SHALL  government  —  national, 
state  or  municipal  —  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  corporation,  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  endeavor?  Shall 
it  attempt  to  achieve  by  methods  un¬ 
sound  in  principle  and  untested  by 
precedent  results  that  are  being  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  better  way  by’  existing 
agencies?  Herein  are  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  arguments  against  the  California 
Water  and  Power  Act  and  the  Bone- 
Erickson  Bill  initiated  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

From  every  point  of  view — eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  political — the 
premises  upon  which  these  measures 
are  based  are  illogical  and  unsound. 
They  propose  adventures  in  social¬ 
ism  that,  if  carried  out,  will  disrupt 
economic  life  and  bring  financial  loss 
and  suffering. 

CONOMICALLY  the  measures 
are  wrong  because  they  attack  a 
progressive  industry  that  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  They  would  remove  from 
the  tax  rolls  property  valued  at  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  distrib¬ 
uting  the  consequent  tax  burden  over 
other  industries  and  the  individual 
taxpayers.  Socially  they  are  wrong 
because  they  threaten  the  equality 


of  opportunity  of  our  citizens  and 
would  stifle  the  individual  initiative 
ah^d  enterprise  that  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  industrial  progress  of  this 
nation.  Politically  they  are  wrong 
because  they  propose  to  burden  our 
governmental  institutions  with  du¬ 
ties  for  which  they  were  neither 
designed  nor  intended.'  They  would 
mix  an  intricate  business  with  poli¬ 
tics;  create  a  bureaucratic  monopoly, 
politically  manned  and  operated. 

'T'O  enlarge  upon  these  arguments 
is  but  to  repeat  statements  from 
the  pages  which  follow, — pages  in 
which  every  phase  of  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject  is  discussed  by  men  whose  word 
can  neither  be  questioned  nor  dis¬ 
credited. 

yyp'TER  all  is  said  and  done  there 
-^is  this  to  be  remembered:  Admit 
that  either  of  these  measures  is  sound  • 
and  we  have  endorsed  every  claim  of 
socialism.  Pass  either  measure  and 
no  industry  will  be  safe,  for  socialism' 
aims  at  the  destruction  of  organized 
society.  And  behind  the  menace  of 
these  bills  lurks  the  spectre  of  com¬ 
munism.  Shall  either  California  or 
Washington  jeopardize  their  future 
under  these  circumstances?  NO! 
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The  Case  Against  Political  Ownership 

By  M.  H.  Aylesworth* 


ManaffinK  Director,  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Recently  the  Public 

Ownership  Lea^e  of 
America  produced  a 
map  entitled  “Public  or 
Government  Owned  Super¬ 
power.”  This  map  showed 
by  states  the  number  of 
municipal  plants  in  each 
state,  and  a  heavy  black  line 
was  drawn  from  state  to 
state  connecting  all  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  plants  of  the  country 
together.  Those  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  see 
this  so-called  “Government 
Owned  Superpower”  map 
no  doubt  laughed  heartily. 

The  map,  however,  was  not 
made  for  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry,  but  was  intended 
for  popular  consumption, 
and  was  widely  circularized 
among  those  possessing  so¬ 
cialistic  souls  and  to  the 
l  adical  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Millions  of  uninformed 
persons  who  saw  this  map 
in  the  socialistic  and  radical 
press  must  have  felt  that  government  ownership  of 
superpower  was  at  hand. 

However,  the  Public  Ownership  League  neg¬ 
lected  to  state  that  these  municipsd  plants  repre¬ 
sented  about  4  per  cent  of  the  electrical  output  of 
the  nation,  and  that  approximately  96  per  cent  is 
produced  by  privately  owned  electric  light  and  power 
systems. 


_  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 

Bton.  Another  interesting 

feature  which  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  government 
ownership  map  was  the 
fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
generating  capacity  of  com¬ 
pany  systems  is  used  in 
generating  electricity  for 
industry  and  power,  and 
that  98  per  cent  of  all  in¬ 
dustries  purchasing  elec¬ 
trical  power  are  supplied 
from  company  systems, 
while  2  per  cent  purchase 
from  municipal  plants. 

This  map  did  not  show 
that  of  the  two  thousand 
municipal  plants  existing  in 
this  country  only  113  ai-e 
located  in  places  of  over 
10,000  population,  that  35 
of  these  purchase  power 

- '  from  private  compames, 

M.  H.  AYLESWORTH  that  42  of  these  113 

'It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  engaged  plants  furnished  street 

lighting  only,  and  14  of 
ism  which  will  be  preached  , ,  o  ^  ^ 

ich  will  soon  be  waged.”  these  purchase  power  from 

the  local  company.  There 
are  only  27  cities  of  over  10,000  population  served 
exclusively  by  municipal  plants.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  700  cities  of  over  10,000  population  served 
exclusively  by  private  companies.  The  map  did  not 
show  that  more  than  700  municipal  plants  have  been 
abandoned  to  receive  a  better  service  from  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies. 

Shortly  after  this  map  was  issued  the  Public 
The  League  also  failed  to  show  that  80  per  cent  Ownership  League  of  America  held  a  convention  in 
lese  municipal  plants,  shown  on  the  map,  would  Washington,  D.  C.  The  attendance  at  one  meeting 
ediately  cease  to  exist  in  the  supei*power  system,  consisted  of  the  speaker,  secretary  of  the  League, 
on  account  of  the  inefficient  political  manage-  two  reporters,  janitor,  and  one  unknown  person 
t  alone,  but  mainly  because  their  equipment  is  whom  w^e  will  assume  was  the  ultimate  consumer, 
the  most  part  obsolete  and  not  suitable  for  any  The  League  announced  its  purpose  of  franking 
jrpower  system.  through  friendly  senators  and  congi*essmen  argu- 

Those  millions  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  ments  in  favor  of  government  ownership,  federal, 
alifornia  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  map  state  and  municipal.  During  the  week  several  preach- 
sd  to  disclose  the  superpower  system  of  Califor-  ers,  school  teachers  and  professors  inspired  with  this 
other  than  those  plants  that  are  municipally  socialistic  or  communistic  spirit  spoke  quite  gen¬ 
ed  and  operated.  This  is  also  true  of  the  other  erally  in  favor  of  government  in  business,  directing 
ific  Coast  states.  The  facts  are  that  about  95  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  electricity. 

I  appreciate  that  all  of  this  makes  you  smile,  yet 
when  I  inform  you  that  the  socialistic  and  radical 
press  of  the  country  produced  the  map  and  many  of 
the  speeches  delivered,  and  editorially  commented  on 
this  new  program,  you  will  realize  more  fully  perhaps 


*Ebtrerpt8  from  an  addreas  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Coronado.  Calif..  June  20.  1924. 
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the  menace  of  malicious  infoimation  and  unsound 
argument. 

How  Eminent  Men  View  Government  Ownership 

True  enough,  the  late  President  Harding  made 
the  solemn  announcement  to  the  people  that,  “there 
should  be  less  government  in  business  and  more  busi¬ 
ness  in  goveiTiment.”  Even  those  men  who  are 
appointed  by  the  government  to  safeguard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  public  recog¬ 
nize  how  illy  equipped 
government  is  to  carry  on 
a  business  like  ours.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Own¬ 
ership  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Railway  and 
Utility  Commissioners, 
which  is  composed  of  pub¬ 
lic  seiwice  commissioners 
whose  duty  it  is  to  regu¬ 
late  public  utilities  (in 
some  states  municipally 
owned),  reported: 

We  think  it  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  general  proposition 
that  public  ownership  and  op¬ 
eration  has  failed  wherever  it 
has  been  properly  tested.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  some 
special  locations  public  owner- 
.ship  and  operation  may  appear  to  be  successful,  but  we  hold 
that  if  the  real  facts  be  ascertained  and  the  same  test  applied 
to  the  publicly  owned  and  operated  utility  as  is  applied  by 
regfulatory  bodies  to  the  privately  owned  and  operated  utility, 
the  general  result  will  apply  in  all  instances. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  no  business  enterprise  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  varying  changes  of  political  thought  can  be  op¬ 
erated  by  the  public  in  as  efficient,  methodical  and  careful  a 
manner  as  can  a  similar  business  enterprise  managed  by  a 
body  of  men  who  have  their  capital  invested  therein  or  who 
represent  those  who  have  invested  their  fortunes.  .  .  . 

To  those  who  believe  that  municipal  ownership 
is  a  panacea  for  many  ills  and  will  result  in  a  cheaper 
service,  the  following  comment  of  Ex-President,  now 
Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft,  is  commended.  The 
Chief  Justice  said: 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  situation  can  be  relieved 
only  by  municipal  ownership.  This  seems  to  many  and  to 
myself  to  be  a  short-sighted  conclusion. 

Such  a  change  of  ownership  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
operation.  Instead,  our  experience  is  that  it  will  greatly 
increase  if  ownership  is  to  include  municipal  operation.  The 
intervention  of  politics  always  increases  the  cost  of  operation, 
and  leads  to  unwise  management  of  utilities. 

Many  who  favor  municipal  operation  admit  that  the 
present  system  cannot  be  continued  by  municipal  and  state 
governments  without  a  constant  loss.  They  propose  that  the 
losses  be  made  up  by  taxation.  But  our  experience  in  public 
control  of  that  kind  of  activity  and  complicated  business  man¬ 
agement  has  not  been  fortunate.  It  foreshadows  such  lack 
of  economy  and  increase  of  cost  of  operation  as  to  make  the 
change  most  unwise.  .  .  . 

Nor  is  Charles  G.  Dawes,  recently  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  for  the  ^vice-presidency,  and 
former.  .Comptroller  of  the  United  States  CuiTency, 
any  moye  optimistic  on  the  subject  of  government 
ownership.  General  Dawes  expresses  himself  as 
follows :  j , 

Municipal  ownership,  say  the  demagogues,  means  own¬ 
ership  of  the  public  utilities  by  the  public,  and  their  operation 
at  cost  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  THIS  DEFINITION  IS 
FALSE. 


WILLIAM  H.  TAFT 

Ex-Preeident  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
has  declared  that  “the  intervention 
of  politics  always  increases  the 
cost  of  operation  and  leads  to 
unwise  manaKement  of  utilities.” 


What  municipal  ownership  means  is  ownership  by  the 
public,  but  operation  by  the  political  faction  in  control  for  the- 
SOLE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  PARTY  LEADERS  AND  THEIR 
HENCHMEN,  without  regard  to  public  interest  and  with- 
TOTAL  DISREGARD  FOR  THE  SANCTITY  OF  THE  PUB¬ 
LIC  TREASURY. 

Public  operation,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  has  meant 
political  operation,  and  political  operation  has  always  been 
and  will  always  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  public . 

These  sentiments  and  beliefs  are  not  only  held 
by  Republicans,  they  are  shared  by  many  eminent 
Democrats  as  well.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  fonner  Chair¬ 
man.  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner,  has  said: 

No  community  can  receive  the  public  utility  sei-vices  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  municipal  or  government  man¬ 
agement. 

The  cause  for  the  failure  of  municipal  ownership  lies  in 
the  human  element.  No  city,  .state  or  national  enterprise  can 
expect  to  obtain  from  management,  or  from  man,  an  average 
of  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  personal  efficiency  or  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  personal  interest  in  their  work,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  percentage  will  gradually  decrease 
the  longer  the  individual  manager  or  individual  employee  is 
in  government  service. 

Government  operation  in  industrial  service  is  a  flat  fail¬ 
ure  from  a  “service  to  the  public”  .standpoint.  This  is  not 
only  true  in  America,  but  it  is  a  proved  fact  throughout 
the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  entire  lack 
of  personal  efficiency  under  municipal  or  governmental  indus¬ 
trial  owTiership  spells  financial  failure  for  the  enterprise . 


Judge  A.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  United  States 
Court  at  Indianapolis,  announced  the  following  in¬ 
dictment  against  government  and  municipal  owner¬ 
ship: 

Don’t  you  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  government 
to  run  public  utilities  without  getting  them  into  politics? 

They  cannot  be  run  by  the  government,  becau.se,  if  they 
are,  nobody  would  have  an  interest  in  them  but  the  politicians^ 
and  development  would  cease. 

Public  utilities  must  be  run  by  somebody  who  owns  them 
and  has  a  real  interest  in  see¬ 
ing  that  they  grow  so  people 
may  be  really  served.  .  .  . 

More  recently  Haley 
Fiske,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  in  a  message 
personally  addressed  to 
millions  of  policy  holders, 
said: 

Plans  for  municipal,  state 
or  federal  ownership  of  public 
utilities  often  sound  well  as 
presented  by  their  advocates. 

But  before  assenting  to  them 
every  policy  holder  should  ex¬ 
amine  them  carefully,  a.sking 
himself  how  political  owner¬ 
ship  can  possibly  give  him  re¬ 
sults  to  compare  with  those 
attained  through  private  own¬ 
ership.  Your  life  insurance 
company  has  invested  in  the 
building  of  highways,  schools 
and  in  fact  all  community  development. 

You  should  be  proud  of  your  participation  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  progress  of  your  country.  The  municipality, 
the  state  and  federal  government  have  enough  to  do  in  finan¬ 
cing  the  proper  government  agencies. 

The  late  President  Harding  said  truthfully:  “There 
should  be  less  government  in  business  and  more  business  in 
government.” 

The  o\vnership  of  the  electric  light  and  power  companies 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  more  than  2,000,000  direct  investors 
in  public  utility  stocks,  and  indirectly  in  the  hands  of  millions 
more  of  bank  depositors  and  holders  of  life  insurance  policies 


CHARLES  G.  DAWES 

han  said  that  “municipal  owner¬ 
ship  means  ownership  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  operation  by  the  imlitical 
faction  In  power  for  the  sole  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  party  leaders  and  their 
henchmen,  without  regard  to  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  with  total  disre- 
frard  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
public  treasury.” 
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through  their  ownership  of  public  utility  bonds. 

This  is  true  people’s  ownership  under  proper  public 
regulation,  and  the  function  of  government  is  not  to  own  and 
operate  such  utilities  but  to  regulate  them  under  the  police 
powers  of  the  state.  .  .  . 

The  national  casualty  and  automobile  insurance 
•companies  have  sent  to  more  than  fifty  thousand 
ag-ents  for  distribution  to  policy  holders  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  which  deals  with  this  very  situation: 


national  prosperity  rests  upon 
private  enterprise.  It  ought 
to  be  quite  clear  that  if  such 
great  institutions  as  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  industry, 
the  business  of  transportation 
and  the  other  similar  public 
service  institutions  be  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  government, 
forced  out  of  business  by  gov¬ 
ernment  competition  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  repressive  and  un¬ 
reasonable  regulation  by  the 
government,  every  property 
owner,  particularly  the  owner 
of  insurance  policies,  will  suf¬ 
fer  materially. 

The  result  is  as  inevit¬ 
able  as  death  and  taxes.  .  .  . 

What  Is  Superpower? 
Because  most  of  the 
people  do  not  understand 
what  the  term  “super¬ 
power”  means,  socialistic 
and  political  propagandists  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  situation,  and  have  painted  a  picture  which  no 
camera  could  produce,  for  this  picture  is  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  electrical  engineers. 

Only  recently  an  article  appeared  in  Colliers, 
The  National  Weekly,  which  has  looked  very  care¬ 
fully  into  the  present  and  future  electrical  develop¬ 
ment.  Its  author,  William  Slavens  McNutt,  the  emi¬ 
nent  con-espondent  and  journalist,  said: 


The  foundation  of  our 


EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 
former  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  believes 
that  "it  will  be  found  that  the_ 
entire  lack  of  personal  efficiency' 
under  municipal  or  trovernmental 
industrial  ownership  spells  finan¬ 
cial  failure  for  the  enterprise." 


And  then  Superpower!  Think  what  that  must  mean! 
Certainly  something  approximating  the  miraculous.  And,  as 
the  most  commonly  desired  miracle  is  the  purchase  of  a  dollar 
with  a  dime,  or  some  equivalent  transaction,  the  vision  of 
superpower  in  the  uninformed — and,  in  some  cases,  over¬ 
informed  and  misinformed — public  mind,  took  shape  as  the 
most  recent  development  of  the  oldest  common  dream,  the 
pathetic,  futile,  exasperating  dream  of  something  for  nothing. 
Through'  the  agency  of  superpower  we  were  to  g^et  electric 
light  and  power  for  approximately  nothing. 

That  dream  is  bunk.  No  one’s  house  is  going  to  be 
lighted  and  no  one’s  factory  is  going  to  be  run  for  nothing, 
or  near  to  nothing,  through  the  development  of  the  super¬ 
power  idea. 

No  matter  how  fully  the  superpower  is  developed,  and 
no  matter  whether  the  job  be  done  by  private  capital  or  public 
ownership,  or  by  both — either  in  competition  or  cooperation — 
your  children’s  children  are  going  to  be  bothered  answering 
the  door  bell  when  the  man  from  the  electric  light  company 
calls  to  read  the  meter. 

It  costs  money  to  develop,  transmit,  and  distribute 
power,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  may  be  originally 
derived.  .  .  . 

After  commenting  on  the  national  cooperative 
program  tetween  the  fairn  agencies,  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  state  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  bring¬ 
ing  electricity  to  the  farm,  Mr.  McNutt,  speaking  of 
the  term  “supei-power”  systems,  states: 

The  main  question  is  how  they  shall  be  educated,  so  to 
speak — in  private  or  public  schools.  That  is  to  say,  whether 
they  shall  be  developed  by  private  interests  and  private  money 
under  public  supeiwision,  or  taken  altogether  in  hand  by  some 


government  organization,  some  sort  of  public  o^^•nership 
orphan  asylum,  and  raised  independent  of  the  influence  of 
individual  or  corporate  wealth. 

I  lack  the  space  here  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  two 
opposing  systems.  But  in  spite  of  all  good  argfuments  that 
public  ownership  advocates  can  command,  the  odds  are  some¬ 
what  around  a  thousand  to  one  that  superpower  in  this  coun¬ 
try  will  be  developed  and  operated  by  private  capital,  more  or 
less  regulated  by  the  government.  .  .  . 

The  electrical  industry  of  the  United  States  can 
never  be  justly  accused  of  lack  of  vision  or  the  cour¬ 
age  to  build  on  a  sound  financial  structure.  The  elec¬ 
trical  industrj'^  today  generates  approximately  sixty 
billion  kilowatt-hours — the  present  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  electricity  exceeding  the  entire  output  of  the 
first  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence. 

Some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  electrical 
development  have  taken  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Thousands  of  miles  from  the  money  markets  of  the 
nation,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  have 
placed  their  savings  in  the  hands  of  the  executives 
of  the  electric  light  and  power  companies,  so  that  the 
present  superpower  systems  could  be  built,  and  the 
marvelous  development  now  taking  place  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  shall  soon  bring  electrical  energy  which 
will  keep  pace — yes — exceed  your  wonderful  growth 
which  has  surpassed  records  of  any  other  region. 


Electricity  Has  Revolutionized  Agriculture 

The  nation’s  engineers,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
electrical  industry,  is  watching  with  keen  interest 
the  revolutionizing  of  agriculture  through  the  use  of 
electricity. 

People  who  know  the  Pacific  Coast  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  national  playground  or  a  moving  picture 
colony.  The  foremost  of  its  achievements  is  the 
development  of  agricultural  lands,  producing  highly 
intensified  and  varied  crops,  and  this  accomplishment 
is  looked  upon  by  the  nation  as  almost  a  miracle. 
The  farmers  of  this  region 
will  be  first  to  admit  that 
electricity  has  played  a 
most  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the 
West.  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas,  and  a 
representative  of  the  so- 
called  Fai*m  Bloc  in  Con¬ 
gress,  in  addi'essing  the 
convention  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association, 
said: 


Because  of  the  past  rec¬ 
ord  of  your  industry,  showing 
that  since  1902  the  total  gen¬ 
eration  increased  from  2,507,- 
000,000  kw-hr.  to  55,927,000,000 
kw-hr.;  that  the  generating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  industry  has  in¬ 
creased  from  1,212,750  kw.; 
that  the  total  number  of  customers  of  electric  light  and  power 
companies  has  increased  from  1,465,000  to  13,357,000,  and 
that  capital  invested  in  such  enterprises  has  increased  from 
$504,704,000  to  the  stupendous  total  of  $5,800,000,000,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  as  Gappy  Ricks  would  say,  “You  folks 


HALEY  FISKE 

president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  has  stated 
that  "the  function  of  jiovemment 
is  not  to  own  and  operate  utilities 
but  to  reKulate  them  under  the 
police  powers  of  the  state.” 


are  go-getters.’’ 

Becau.se  of  that  record,  I  am  sanguine  to  believe  that 
the  application  of  electrical  power  to  agriculture  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  of  the  farm,  the  electric  light  and  power  industry, 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  is  in  hands  that  may  be  trusted  to 
find  a  mutually  advantageous  solution. 

It  is  not  an  indulgence  of  extravagant  fancy  to  believe 
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that  an  industry  privately  owned  and  efficiently  conducted 
and  required  by  law’  to  maintain  certain  standards  and  carry 
on  its  business  as  economically  as  possible  and  for  the  great¬ 
est  good  of  the  community,  wall  accomplish  definite  and  help¬ 
ful  results  in  bringing  electricity  to  the  farm  when  it  has 
accomplished  so  many  remarkable  things  in  a  few  years  in  its 
other  activities. 

So  it  is  that  we  discover  that  the  age  of  superpower 
actually  is  here;  that  it  is  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination — 
a  thing  w'hich  may  come  to  pass  in  the  future,  but  that  it  has 
arrived  and  that  necessarily  it  must  experience  gradual  and 
consistent  grow’th.  .  .  . 

The  Federal  Power  Act  w’as  enacted  during  my  service 
in  the  Senate.  I  believe  in 
that  law  and  in  its  provisions. 
Already  its  beneficial  effects 
have  been  proved. 

Under  that  law’  projects 
aggregating  in  excess  of 
2,250,000  primary  horsepow’er 
are  under  construction,  and  the 
applications  on  file  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission 
contemplate  the  development 
of  approximately  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  horsepow’er. 

It  is  estimated  that  cap¬ 
ital  for  the  development  of 
these  projects  w’ill  exceed  eight 
hundred  million  dollars,  and 
that  transmission  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems  for  these  projects 
W’ill  involve  an  additional  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  in  excess  of 
five  billion  dollars. 

This  means  that  applica¬ 
tions  already  on  file  with  the 
Federal  Pow’er  Commission 
will  involve  an  ultimate  invest¬ 
ment  of  approximately  the 
same  capital  as  that  already 
invested  in  your  great  industry. 
The  revolutionizing  of 
any  industry  cannot  be  accomplished  quickly,  but  must  be 
done  slowly,  if  serious  and  costly  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided. 

Careful  detailed  studies  of  the  industry  must  be  made 
by  men  trained  and  qualified  to  make  them,  and  changes 
niade  only  when  careful  study  show’s  they  should  be  made. 
Only  in  this  way  can  any  new’  enterprise  or  development  be 
directed  intelligently  and  economically,  and  in  joining  purpose 
wdth  agricultural  associations  to  make  such  study  of  all  phases 
of  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  farm,  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  I  believe,  is  contributing  measur¬ 
ably  to  the  ultimate  great  advantage  of  both  agriculture  and 
the  electrical  industry. 

Permit  me  to  digress  from  these  plea.sant  speculations, 
to  express  my  congratulation  to  you  as  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  for  your  vision  and  foresight 
in  adopting  the  policy  of  inviting  your  workers  and  employees 
to  become  sharers  in  your  industry  and  because  you  have  also 
invited  the  participation  of  more  than  a  million  citizens  as 
shareholders  in  your  investments. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  your  industry,  the  common 
servant  of  the  community,  is  becoming  in  an  increasing  degree 
a  great  community  enterprise.  .  .  . 

Private  Industry  Ready  to  Develop 
Colorado  River 

As  the  electrical  industry  scans  the  records  of 
recent  noteworthy  events,  we  find  ourselves  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  the  courage  and  vision  of  those  Cali¬ 
fornia  electrical  companies  which  have  offered  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital  and  build  the  monumental 
structure  at  the  Colorado  River,  which  will  provide 
for  California’s  future  growth  and  welfare. 

Only  private  initiative  could  make  such  an  offer 
with  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  people,  and  yet, 
shortly  thereafter  the  yelps  of  politicians  could  be 
heard  and  an  immediate  demand  was  made  that  the 
government  finance  this  great  project  and  operate  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  day  and  age 
when  many  desire  the  government  to  do  everything. 


They  seem  to  feel  that  the  government  owes  every¬ 
body  a  living. 

Recently  one  disgusted  United  States  Senator 
who  stood  for  a  definite  program  on  government 
economy  said  that  unless  the  public  awakened  to  the 
true  condition  of  affairs,  he  would  be  inclined  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  pay  all  the  people’s  taxes  from  the 
treasury  of  the  government.  I  believe  some  public 
ownership  advocates  with  the  touch  of  socialism 
in  their  souls  would  earnestly  argue  for  such  a 
program. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  recently  de¬ 
nounced  the  pragi-am  of  government  ownership  of 
the  Colorado  River  development.  After  denouncing 
the  proposition  the  Federal  Power  Commission  said: 

If  the  proposal  in  H.R.  2903  (the  Swing  bill)  with  re¬ 
spect  to  power  development  is  not  the  first  step  in  a  general 
program  of  like  undertakings,  it  can  be  justified  only  on  the 
clear  proof  that  peculiar  conditions  in  this  particular  case — 
conditions  not  prevailing  elsewhere — justify  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  taking  action  that  it  does  not  propose  to  take 
elsewhere. 

Such  action  cannot  rest  on  the  ground  that  the  federal 
treasury  is  the  only  available  source  of  funds — for  private 
funds  are  available  now  and  have  been  for  several  years  to 
undertake  immediately  such  development  as  is  justified  by 
the  needs  of  flood  control,  irrigation  and  energy  supply — or 
on  the  ground  that  the  territory  to  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  pow’er  must  be  delivered  is  in  any  immediate  need  of 
added  power,  for  that  territory  is  already  better  supplied  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  similar  territory  in  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  United  States  should  finance 
this  pow’er  development  becau.se  w’ith  a  lowrer  interest  rate, 
absence  of  profit  and  freedom  from  taxation,  power  could  be 
delivered  at  a  less  cost  than  if  developed  by  private  capital. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  conclusion,  but  even 
if  it  w’ere,  electric  power  is  only  one  element  in  industry’,' 
and  if  federal  financing  is  justified  in  the  present  case  on 
such  grounds,  it  is  similarly  ju.stified  in  all  other  cases  and 
in  all  branches  of  industry. 

With  the  authority  that  exists  in  the  states  and  in  the 
United  States  to  regulate  and  control  private  or  municipal 
power  development,  distribution  and  sale,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  should 
undertake  such  development 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  development  cannot 
otherwise  be  had.  .  .  . 

Secretary  Herbert 
Hoover,  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association, 
talked  from  his  desk  in 
Washington  by  telephone, 
amplified  to  the  great  at¬ 
tendance  at  Atlantic  City, 
and  broadcast  by  radio 
to  five  million  Americans, 
said: 

We  have  outdistanced  all 
the  world  in  our  electrical  de¬ 
velopment  up  to  now’.  Today 
w’e  have  27,000  telegraph  sta¬ 
tions,  over  15,000,000  tele¬ 
phones,  over  600  radio  broadcasting  stations,  over  3,000,000 
receiving  sets  with  possibly  15,000,000  listeners;  9,000,000 
homes  are  wired  for  lights,  and  we  have  the  capacity  to  gen¬ 
erate  over  27,000,000  electrical  horsepower. 

The  American  wage  earner  has  at  his  elbow  50  per  cent 
more  power  than  any  of  his  competitors.  In  consequence,  his 
product  is  greater,  lids  wage  higher,  and  his  physical  strain  i.*: 
less  than  any  other. 

This  is  itself  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  remarkable  ability 
shown  by  the  men  in  our  whole  electrical  industry  since  the 
days  of  Mr.  Edison’s  initial  genius. 


ARTHUR  CAPPER. 

United  States  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  has  said  that  “an  industry 
privately  owned  and  efficiently 
conducted  and  required  by  law  to 
maintain  certain  standards  and 
carry  on  its  business  as  econom¬ 
ically  as  possible  and  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  community 
will  accomplish  definite  and  help¬ 
ful  results  in  bringing  electricity 
to  the  farm.” 


HERBERT  C.  HOOVER 

has  said,  “I  know  of  no  greater 
disaster  thal  could  come  to  the 
workers  In  this  industry  than  to 
place  their  fate  in  the  hands  of 
IK)litical  jobber>'.  .  .  ." 
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Beyond  all  those  evidences  of  their  energy  and  ingenuity 
one  great  mark  of  organizing  ability  is  that  inventions  have 
been  made  and  improvements  have  been  so  generally  applied 
that  despite  increasing  cost  of  labor,  coal  and  other  materials 
there  is  but  little  if  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  light  and 
power  to  the  consumer  today  over  pre-war  prices. 

Yet  we  have  seen  in  this  same  period  the  greatest  elec¬ 
trical  expansion  in  our  history.  It  is  a  magnificent  proof  of 
the  initiative  and  ingenuity  of  the  men  of  this  industry. 

There  are,  however,  special  surroundings  to  a  few  of 
our  great  water  powers  which  will  require  special  action  from 
a  governmental  point  of  view.  We  have  special  problems 
immediately  before  us  in  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  of  the  lower  Colorado  River,  and  in  the  development  of 
Muscle  Shoals. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  discuss  these  special  cases  beyond 
giving  it  as  my  own  opinion  that  where  important  interests  of 
navigation,  reclamation  or  flood  control  and  international 
relations  are  involved,  the  government  must  be  the  stake¬ 
holder  through  the  erection  by  the  federal  government  of  the 
primary  works  of  construction  despite  its  greater  cost  at  the 
hands  of  government.  But  I  have  no  taste  for  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  and  distribution  of  power. 

We  shall  be  able  to  protect  the  public  interest  through 
the  terms  of  lease  or  through  the  regulatory  power  of  our 
state  commission. 

This  brings  me  to  another  phase  of  public  relationship 
which  has  received  some  discussion.  We  have'  some  persons 
who  insist  that  the  federal  government  should  now  undertake 
this  superpower  development.  Not  being  a  socialist  I  am  not 
for  it.  Much  of  this  discussion  comes  from  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  practical  aspect  of  the  industry. 

We  find  many  people  enthralled  with  the  notions  of 
“superpower”  or  “giant  power”  who  conceive  it  a  superim¬ 
posed  financial  and  industrial  structure  over  all  existing 
systems.  At  once  they  envisage  a  gigantic  and  gn^nding  trust 
in  the  background. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  superstructure  of  this  sort  is 
possible.  Superpower  means  interconnection  of  systems  and 
larger  central  stations — coal  or  water — scattered  over  the 
whole  Union.  It  is  in  daily  progress  before  our  very  eyes. 

Interconnection  does  not  imply  capital  consolidation  or 
the  building  up  of  grreat  trusts.  It  implies  the  sale  and  resale 
of  power  from  one  utility  distribution  system  to  another,  and 
it  implies  cooperative  action  between  utilities  in  the  erection 
of  central  stations.  It  must  embrace  municipal  plants  as  well 
as  corporation  plants.  It  implies  no  g^igantic  exploitation  for 
that  is  impossible  under  state  regulation  of  rates  and  profits. 

But  there  are  objections  of  more  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  than  this.  As  being  one  who  believes  that  the  progress 
of  our  nation  can  come  only  by  preserving  on  one  hand  that 
vital  initiative  and  enterprise  of  our  people,  and  on  the  other 
an  equality  of  opportunity  to  all,  I  necessarily  do  not  favor 
the  strang^ulation  of  both  by  the  hand  of  bureaucracy  and 
politics.  No  bureaucracy  with  a  board  of  directors  of  580 
Congressmen  and  Senators  would  have  made  the  electrical 
discoveries  of  the  last  50  years  or  pioneered  their  application. 

Our  political  system  has  not  yet  developed,  and  will  not 
for  generations  to  come,  to  a  point  where  it  will  have  either 
the  capacity  to  choose  skill  or  the  assured  probity  to  operate 
these  implements.  Our  institutions  will  break  dowm  if  we 
impose  such  burdens  upon  them.  We  have  seen  nothing  in 
our  industry  to  warrant  us  in  the  risk  of  stopping  all  prog¬ 
ress  by  the  deadening  hand  of  the  government. 

I  know  of  no  grater  disaster  that  could  come  to  the 
workers  in  this  industry  than  to  place  their  fate  in  the  hands 
of  political  jobbery  or  to  stifle  their  individual  opportunities 
through  the  leveling  hand  of  bureaucracy  which  all  this  would 
bring  about. 

At  the  same  time  the  regulation  of  natural  monopolies 
by  the  government  is  a  vital  part  of  the  preservation  of  this 
fundamental  eqality  of  opportunity  to  our  citizens,  for  if  the 
use  of  this  great  weapon  of  power  were  to  fall  unrestrained 
into  the  hands  of  dominant  groups,  then  equality  of  opportu¬ 
nity  would  also  disappear. 

If  we  have  not  the  capacity  to  regulate  these  great  tools 
in  public  interest  we  much  less  possess  the  capacity  to  operate 
them  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government. 

Republican  Party  Opposed  to  Nationalization  of 
Public  Utilities  and  Water  Power 
The  Republican  party  in  national  convention  at 
Cleveland  recently  took  a  decided  position  on  the 


ownership  of  water  power  and  public  utility  devel¬ 
opment.  Its  platform  reads: 

Fully  realizing  the  importance  of  transportation  in  both 
cost  and  service  to  our  people,  we  favor  the  construction  of 
the  most  feasible  waterways  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  rivers,  harbors  and  waterways, 
inland  and  coa.stwise,  to  the  fullest  extent  justified  by  the 
present  and  potential  tonnage  available. 

We  favor  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  conditions 
under  which'  the  flood  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  may  be 
controlled  and  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
states  w’hich  border  thereon. 

The  Federal  Water  Power  Act  establishes  a  national 
water  power  policy  and  the  way  has  thereby  been  opened  for 
the  greatest  water  power  development  in  history,  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  preserve  initiative  of  our  people,  yet  protect 
the  public  interests.  The  prosperity  of  the  American  nation 
rests  on  the  vigor  of  private  initiative,  which  has  bred  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  The  Republican 
party  stands  now,  as  always,  against  all  attempts  to  put  the 
government  into  business. 

American  industry  should  not  be  compelled  to  struggle 
against  government  competition.  The  right  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  regulate,  supervise  and  control  public  utilities  and 
public  interests  we  believe  should  be  streng^thened,  but  we 
are  firmly  opposed  to  the  nationalization  or  government  own¬ 
ership  of  public  utilities.  .  .  . 

The  public  utilities  including  the  steam  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  State  of  California  pay  more  than  forty 
million  dollars  annually  in  taxes  in  support  of  the 
state  government.  This  sum  would  amount  to  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  one  billion  dollars  in  state  bonds, 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  financing  of  the  governmental 
functions  of  this  state. 

The  millions  of  security  owners,  insurance  policy 
holders,  and  bank  depositors  who  have  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  the  electric  light  and  power  companies  in 
California,  do  not  favor  the  proposal  of  the  socialistic 
leaders  who  have  inaugurated  the  proposed  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollar  bond  issue  for  state  ownership  of 
electric  light  and  power  and  other  industries. 

The  entire  nation  views  with  great  interest  the 
battle  for  socialism  in  California.  It  has  been  stated 
time  and  time  again  that  the  attempt  to  place  state 
in  industry  and  business  is  to  be  brought  to  an 
issue  in  California,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  this 
movement  is  quite  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
in  North  Dakota  and  which  has  practically  wrecked 
that  state. 

The  thinking  men  and  women  of  this  country 
have  confidence  in  the  sober  judgment  of  the  people 
of  California,  and  believe  that  the  proposed  bond 
issue  which  would  place  a  tax  burden  on  the  people 
of  California  in  excess  of  any  other  state  will  be  de¬ 
feated  by  a  greater  vote  than  that  cast  at  the  last 
election.  They  are  equally  confident  that  a  similar 
fate  awaits  the  Bone  bill  in  Washington. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  waim  the  industry 
that  a  continual  progi'am  of  honest  information  must 
be  furnished  to  the  people,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  and  woman  engaged  in  the  public  utility 
industry  to  inform  the  people  of  the  dangerous  doc¬ 
trines  of  socialism  w'hich  will  be  preached  during 
the  campaigns  which  will  soon  be  waged.  It  is  your 
duty  to  make  this  fight  in  the  interests  of  your  states 
and  their  people.  Do  not  hesitate  to  state  your  case, 
and  you  will  eventually  receive  the  thanks  of  a  gi*ate- 
ful  people. 
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Political  Ownership  of  Utilities  From 
a  Woman’s  Point  of  View 

By'  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur 

Portland.  Ore. 


Nowadays  there  is 

much  talk  about  the 
influence  of  women  in 
political  and  industrial  life. 

There  is  little  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  harm 
or  benefit  has  resulted  from 
the  entrance  of  women  into 
public  affairs  but  most 
men  apparently  agree  that 
women’s  activities  do  func¬ 
tion  in  the  general  wear  and 
tear  on  the  social  fabric. 

How  can  women  affect 
the  trial  of  strength  now 
going  on  between  private 
o\\Tiership  of  public  utilities 
and  public  ownership  cou¬ 
pled  with  political  operation?  In  other  words,  what 
part  does  the  attitude  of  women  play  in  this  great 
contest?  Women’s  attitude  is  doubly  impoi*tant  in 
the  electrical  industry  and  it  is  in  this  that  readers 
of  this  magazine  are  chiefly  interested. 

First,  women’s  stand  towaid  public  ownership 
and  political  operation  has  value  to  the  electrical 
industry  because  in  her  public  capacity  a  woman’s 
vote  counts  for  as  much  as  a  man’s. 

Second,  because  wnmen  act  in  a  private  capacity 
as  caiTiers  of  current  thought,  much  as  bees  act  as 
vehicles  for  the  dissemination  of  pollen  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  as  little  consciousness  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  their  burden  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  to  l^ees. 

Women  Influence  Public  Opinion 

Public  opinion  is  like  a  sponge  soaking  up  its 
surrounding  medium.  If  the  men  of  the  public  utili¬ 
ties  would  consider  the  capacity  of  women  to  carry 
their  ideas  into  the  w'orld,  they  would  in  many  cases 
see  fit  to  make  use  of  this  method  of  influencing  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  w'hich  is  already  in  their  hands.  It  offers 
w^ide  scope  and  endless  opportunity,  for,  as  every  one 
know's,  a  little  stone  cast  into  a  pond,  however  un¬ 
promising  its  aspect,  causes  a  series  of  ripples  which 
are  bounded  only  by  the  surrounding  shore;  one 
w’oman  may  start  a  ripple  of  thought  in  her  ow  n 
little  group  w’hich  will  communicate  itself  to  as  many 
groups  as  touch  upon  hers. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  are  the  women  of 
the  United  States,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  favor  of  govenimental  ownership 
with  political  operation  of  public  utilities?  Intri¬ 
cately  bound  up  with  that  question  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  government  ownership  of  public 
utilities  and  government  ownership  of  all  the 


means  of  production,  in 
other  w'ords,  socialism. 
From  common  report  the 
electrical  industry  is  well 
grounded  in  its  belief  that 
government  ownership  and 
political  operation  of  public 
utilities  is  but  the  first  step 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
socialized  state. 

Are  women  in  favor  of 
socialism?  When  its  inev¬ 
itable  consequences  are  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  by  some¬ 
one  in  whom  they  have 
confidence  the  answer  gen¬ 
erally  is  “no.”  Ordinarily 
there  is  too  great  a  gap  in 
the  average  woman’s  mind  Ijetween  the  theory  and 
practice  of  socialism.  For  instance,  not  long  ago  the 
w’riter  heard  a  wealthy  woman  say,  in  reply  to  the 
question  as  to  w'hether  or  not  she  believed  in  sociab 
ism,  “Certainly,  every  thinking  person  does  today.” 
One  doubts  whether  the  speaker  had  ever  pictured 
to  herself  the  difficulty  of  buying  a  roast  of  beef 
from  a  government  butcher  whose  shop  was  filled 
with  political  appointees  inoculated  with  the  spirit 
of  indifference  that  characterizes  that  class  of  per¬ 
sons.  If  that  woman’s  husband  had  heard  her 
remai’ks  and  confronted  her  with  the  change  in  living 
conditions  w  hich  a  socialized  state  would  force  upon 
her,  she  would  have  had  a  iiide  awakening. 

Interest  in  Cooperative  Work  Is  Keen 
’Fhere  is,  how'ever,  more  than  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  future  lesults  of  the  public  ownership 
policy.  There  is  also  the  present  day  woman’s  inter¬ 
est  in  cooperative  effort  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Women  have  found  out  the  advantages  of  combined 
effort.  Read  any  good,  woman’s  magazine  and  notice 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  cooperation  in  the 
home  and  in  the  women’s  business  field. 

To  many  women  political  ownership  is  merely  a 
step  forward  in  the  movement  to  modify  the  wear 
and  tear  of  modern  life  on  the  individual  by  letting 
the  distributed  weight  of  her  economic  problems  rest 
upon  the  shoulders  of  many. 

If  the  public  utilities  deem  the  favorable  attitude 
of  women  toward  private  ownership  to  be  of  impor¬ 
tance,  then  it  is  time  that  the  utilities  give  thought 
to  the  spread  of  information  about  their  business 
among  the  women,  particularly  among  the  women 
whose  husbands  are  deriving  their  daily  support 
from  the  industry,  and  also  among  the  women  who 
are  actually  employed  by  the  utilities  themselves. 
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/NDUSTRY  has  been  prone  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  women  as  a  factor  in  com¬ 
batting  the  socialistic  propaganda  which 
threatens  the  light  and  power  utilities.  Yet  a 
woman* s  vote  counts  as  much  as  a  man's. 
Again,  women  can  act  as  carriers  of  current 
thought,  disseminating  information  among 
their  friends.  In  this  article  the  wife  of  the 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  brings  out 
some  facts  that  the  electrical  industry  may 
well  consider. 
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Local  improvement  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  similar  organizations  are 
daily  teaching  women  what  cooperative  effort  can 
gain  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Let  the 
utilities  teach  them  what  public  ownership  and  polit¬ 
ical  operation  will  mean.  The  writer  feels  that  this 
offers  one  of  the  most  suitable  channels  through 
which  to  point  out  the  benefits  of  private  operation, 
coupled  with  the  industry  and  attention  that  ai*e 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  desire  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  succeed  in  his  business. 

Again,  women  ai*e  interested,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  in  cooperative  effort.  Make  more  pub¬ 
licity  out  of  the  admirable  cooperative  activities  of 
the  electric  light  and  power  industry.  Not  only  do 
the  management  and  employees  of  most  companies 
feel  a  common  interest  in  and  loyalty  to  the  source 
of  their  income  but  they  also  feel  personally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  in  the  companies 
with  which  their  own  company  is  physically  con¬ 
nected. 

Women  Know  the  Facts 

Here  again  there  is  need  of  more  and  wider 
information.  When  women  understand  that  the  so- 
called  “power  trust”  is  merely  an  interconnection  of 
adjoining  companies  made  to  insure  gi-eater  con¬ 
tinuity  and  better  service  to  their  homes,  they  will 
communicate  that  information  to  socialistic  hus¬ 
bands,  if  any.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  so- 
called  “supeipower”  is  not  a  government  creation  but 
is  already  a  lusty  infant  bom  of  private  ownei’ship 
and  watched  over  by  the  safeguards  of  regulation. 

The  very  phrase  “private  management”  is  mis¬ 
leading,  for  under  the  present  policy  of  customer- 
ownership,  the  private  coi-porations  affected  by  the 
agitation  for  public  ownership,  ai’e  actually  in  many 
cases  already  largely  owned  by  individuals  compris¬ 
ing  a  very  appreciable  part  of  the  public.  Some 
Pacific  Coast  companies  have  thousands  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  in  many  instances  from  80  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  utilities  own 
stock  in  the  company  and  have  their  influence  in  its 
policies.  Show  women  these  facts,  explain  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  agitation  against  private  ownership, 
teach  them  something  of  the  business  problems  of 
industrial  life. 

Talk  the  Problem  Over 

There  is  v\  very  simple  way  to  teach  women — 
talk  to  them.  Men  in  responsible  positions  are  occa¬ 
sionally  loath  to  satisfy  the  mental  hunger  of  those 
with  whom  they  associate,  and  less  trained  minds 
become  the  field  for  agitators  and  theorists  whose 
ideas  fall  upon  fertile  soil  ready  for  planting,  instead 
of  upon  the  close-matted  turf  of  proved  and  ascer¬ 
tained  practices. 

The  electrical  industry  at  least  has  nothing  to 
lose  by  an  expose  of  its  workings.  Let  every  man 
connected  with  it  go  home  and  talk  over  with  his 
wife  the  problems  connected  with  the  industry  and 
explain  to  her  the  advantages  of  his  job  in  compari¬ 
son  to  that  of  the  mail  clerk,  for  instance. 


Compare  Political  and  Private  Operation 

The  post  office  is  the  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
eiTiment  with  which  most  people  come  in  contact. 
Is  the  indifference  and  lack  of  ambition  of  the  clerk, 
at  the  stamp  window  to  be  favorably  compared  with 
the  courtesy  and  intelligence  of  an  appliance  sales¬ 
man?  If  it  is,  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
the  salesman.  If  it  were  as  difficult  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  electrical  trouble  man  as  it  is  to  secure  pos¬ 
session  of  a  parcel  post  package  upon  which  there  is 
a  small  duty  to  be  paid,  our  houses  would  be  dark 
and  our  streets  likewise. 

We  are  told  that  utility  rates  are  complicated. 
They  are  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C  compai'ed  to  an  income 
tax  statement. 

We  frequently  hear  of  alleged  difficulties  in  mak¬ 
ing  service  applications.  Surely  a  comparison  with 
the  bother  and  fuss  necessary  in  purchasing  twenty- 
five  cents’  worth  of  revenue  stamps  from  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  should  put  to  shame  the  person 
who  criticises  the  utility  on  this  point. 

If  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  monthly 
account  with  the  local  utility  took  as  long  as  does 
the  adjustment  of  a  disputed  income  tax,  there  would 
be  few  families  who  would  not  rather  revert  to  coal 
oil.  Try  getting  satisfaction  from  the  post  office  for 
a  missent  package — and  compare  it  with  the  action 
taken  on  a  complaint  by  any  public  utility. 

Does  a  woman  think  of  this  when  she  switches 
off  the  lights  to  go  to  bed?  And  does  she  offer  up 
a  silent  prayer  of  thanks  that  she  has  not  to  endure 
political  operation?  Ten  to  one  she  does  not.  Make 
it  ten  to  one  she  does  and  the  fight  for  private  own¬ 
ership  is  half  won. 

The  Man’s  Part 

To  fire  the  minds  of  w’omen  of  industry,  already 
alive  to  some  of  their  capabilities,  with  true  and 
useful  information,  thus  making  them  aware  of  a 
new  capacity  to  function  in  the  economic  life,  is  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  men  in  the  public  utility 
industry. 

Woman’s  seeming  indifference  to  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  private  industries,  her  apparent 
tendency  to  follow  blindly  after  the  wildest  theorists, 
have  l)een  due  quite  as  much  to  masculine  reseiwe  as 
to  inherent  blindness  or  absoi*ption  in  her  own  affairs. 
Point  out  her  interest  in  what  she  has  been  used  to 
regard  as  a  domain  of  life  outside  her  range  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  she  will  be  found  wanting  neither  in  intelli¬ 
gence  nor  activity.  Show  her  the  proven  value  of 
private  enterprise  and  private  service,  show  her  that 
her  little  home  economies  are  already  helping  to 
support  the  mighty  army  of  more  than  nine  million 
souls  now  on  the  governmental  payroll  and  she  will 
think  twice  before  wishing  to  increase  that  number. 
Show  her  that  private  industry  is  like  a  well-run 
boarding  house  managed  by  an  interested  house¬ 
keeper,  bound  to  be  satisfactory  to  owner  and  to 
occupant  through  the  saving  touch  of  personal  incen¬ 
tive  and  personal  initiative.  The  writer  feels  sure 
that  not  many  women  will  care  to  feed  more  people 
from  the  public  kettle. 
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Tendencies  and  Dangers  in  Taxation 

By  Wigginton  E.  Creed 

President,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


The  biggest  issue  in 
the  country  is  the 
issue  of  taxes.  Every¬ 
body  pays  taxes.  No  one, 
rich  or  poor,  escapes.  Many 
of  us  pay  them  directly 
to  the  tax-collector  on  the 
properties  we  own  and  by 
way  of  deduction  from  our 
incomes.  All  of  us  pay  them 
indirectly  as  an  addition  to 
the  price  of  the  things  we 
buy  and  the  services  we 
employ. 

One  does  not  need  to 
own  property  to  pay  taxes. 

All  one  needs  to  do  is  to 
live,  and  even  when  we  die, 
there  are  death  taxes.  But 
living,  all  of  us  pay  taxes 
either  on  our  homes  or  in 
our  rent ;  in  our  grocery 
and  butcher  bills  or  in  our 
board  bills;  in  the  cost  of 
our  clothes  and  shoes;  in 
our  light  and  fuel  bills;  in 
our  railroad  fares  and  in 
the  price  of  every  commod¬ 
ity  or  service  purchased. 

In  the  Ptolemaic  period 
of  Egyptian  history,  schol¬ 
ars  have  discovered  that 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighteen  separate  and 
distinct  taxes  were  paid  by  the  unfortunate  Egyp 
tians  including  a  hippotamus  tax  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  driving  off  the  river  horses,  whereby  one 
may  conclude  the  people  paid  for  the  official  big 
game  hunts  of  that  remote  day  about  as  we  do  for  the 
junketing  trips  of  this  modern  age.  But  distinguished 
as  were  the  Ptolemies  for  inventing  taxes,  we  need 
not  blush  for  mortification  lest  we  were  outdone 
by  them.  The  Ptolemaic  taxes  were  obvious 
whereas  ours,  for  the  most  part,  are  invisible  and 
are  collected  from  us  by  unseen  hands  in  microscopic 
amounts  minute  by  minute,  hour  by  hour,  and  day 
by  day.  Every  merchant,  every  doctor,  every  com¬ 
pany  and  every  person  from  whom  we  buy  goods  or 
service  stands  guard,  by  government  compulsion,  to 
take  toll  of  the  whole  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
of  us  to  meet  the  costs  of  government.  For  several 
yeai's,  we  have  been  conscious  of  the  over-all,  crush¬ 
ing  burden,  but  we  are  just  beginning  to  understand 
the  process  and  just  awakening  to  the  need  for 
calling  a  halt. 

No  one  need  question  the  statement  that  “the 
high  cost  of  living  is  the  high  cost  of  taxation.” 


It  is  absolutely  and  unde¬ 
niably  true. 

Whether  we  can  lighten 
the  burden  of  taxation, 
whether  we  are  sjiending 
more  money  on  government 
than  we  need  to  spend  or 
can  afford  to  spend,  whether 
our  policies  of  taxation  are 
wise  or  unwise,  whether  we 
are  needlessly  increasing 
taxes  by  the  reckless  issue 
of  tax-free  bonds  and  a 
hundred  other  questions  of 
like  import  are,  therefore, 
questions  of  universal  con¬ 
cern. 

In  this  state  of  affairs 
and  impelled  by  the  dire 
necessity  for  amelioration 
of  our  condition.  Secretary 
Mellon  came  forward  with 
a  sound  and  honest  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  revision  of 
federal  taxes  to  effect  a  net 
reduction  in  the  aggregate 
of  about  $323,000,000.  His 
plans  were  immediately 
subjected  to  the  attacks 
of  one  bloc  or  group  after 
another.  There  were  those 
who  saw  in  the  situation 
an  opportunity  to  advance  their  theory  of  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  wealth;  there  were  those  whose  eco¬ 
nomic  delusions  led  them  to  seek  to  promote  the 
interests  of  some  particular  class  at  the  expense  of 
others.  What  was  lacking  was  unanimity  in  the 
point  of  view  that  the  problem  was  a  tax  problem, 
and  that  no  completely  just  or  sound  solution  could 
be  worked  out  unless  the  problem  was  approached 
solely  as  a  tax  problem.  The  result  was  a  compro¬ 
mise.  It  yields  the  country  less  relief  than  it  could 
have  had,  and  less  than  it  ought  to  have  had. 

But  important  as  are  federal  taxes,  they  are  not 
one-half  as  important  to  us  as  tax  reduction  within 
the  State  of  California  itself.  The  aggregate  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  California  in  the  fiscal 
year  1921-22  was  approximately  $384,134,839.  Of 
this  amount  the  federal  government  exacted  $131,- 
652,856,  leaving  for  the  state  and  our  cities  and 
counties  $252,481,983,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
went  into  the  national  treasury.  In  1922-23  the  total 
was  approximately  $392,651,600  of  which  the  federal 
government  took  about  30  per  cent.  In  other  words 
the  total  of  state,  county  and  city  taxes  in  Califor¬ 
nia  has  become  more  than  double  the  total  of  the 


WIGGINTON  E.  CREED 

believe.s  that  federal,  state  or  municipal  ownership  of 
any  industry  means  a  decrease  in  taxable  property  and 
a  consequent  spreading  of  taxes  for  which  the  people 
will  be  forced  to  pay.  Government  extravagance  will 
never  be  checked,  he  declares,  by  a  program  which  calls 
for  further  participation  by  government  in 
industry  and  business. 
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federal  taxes  levied  and  collected  within  the  state. 
During  the  past  ten  years  taxes  in  California 
have  increased  five  times  faster  than  wealth  or  in¬ 
come,  and  six  times  faster  than  population. 

Such  a  rapid  increase  in  the  tax  burden  deserves 
careful  study,  but  in  itself  it  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  enormous  sums  collected  from  taxes  were 
wholly  insufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  our  enlarged 
program  of  governmental  activities  in  California, 
and  future  revenues  and  generations  have  been  obli¬ 
gated  to  pay  vast  sums  of  money  borrowed  for  ex¬ 
penditures  which  current  revenues  were  inadequate 
to  meet.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  state,  county,  and  municipal  governments 
borrowed  $116,065,863,  paid  off  $23,278,850  of  previ¬ 
ously  issued  bonds,  leaving  a  net  increase  in  bonded 
debt  of  $92,787,013.  The  actual  expenditures  in 
excess  of  receipts  from  all  sources  other  than  the 
sale  of  bonds  were  $69,639,119. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1922-23,  the  same  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  borrowed  $59,629,518,  paid  off 
$22,051,857  of  previous  debts,  leaving  a  net  increase 
of  $37,577,661  in  outstanding  bonded  debt.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  in  excess  of  receipts  from  all  sources  other 
than  the  sale  of  bonds  were  $68,176,144,  part  of 
which  had  been  borrowed  during  the  previous  year. 

Thus  in  these  two  fiscal  years  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  in  excess  of  receipts  from  ordinary  sources  of 
taxation  were  $137,815,263  or  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  revenues  from  normal  taxation,  and 
nearly  17  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures.  Bor¬ 
rowed  money  supplied  the  excess.  To  the  taxpayers, 
these  boiTOwings  mean  an  added  burden  of  about 
$5,500,000  per  annum  for  interest  and  redemption. 

What  Government  Costs  in  California 

The  total  government  expenditures  in  California 
of  $430,896,854  in  1922-23  exceeded  the  total  appro¬ 
priations  of  Congress  for  any  year  of  American  his¬ 
tory  prior  to  1898  except  during  the  Civil  War 
period;  the  public  debt  of  California  today  exceeds 
that  owed  by  the  United  States  at  any  period  of  its 
history  from  the  beginning  to  1861,  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country  was  more  than  thirty  millions ; 
the  aggi'egate  borrowings  of  our  state  and  local 
agencies  of  government  in  California  during  the  one 
fiscal  year  of  1921-22  represents  a  sum  in  excess 
of  thirty  dollars  per  capita,  and  exceeds  the  total 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  in  1860  or  at  any  previous  date  in  its  history. 

When  a  community  borrows  money  to  pay  for 
improvements  it  merely  passes  the  burden  of  tax¬ 
ation  on  to  the  future.  TTiis  is  both  necessary  and 
desirable  in  many  instances,  but  it  is  becoming  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  recent  rapid  increase  of  public  debt 
in  California  has  placed  a  burden  upon  the  present 
and  future  taxpayer  that  will  severdy  limit  the  use 
of  public  credit  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
expansion  during  coming  years. 

Spending  More  Than  We  Collect 

The  dangerous  fact  is  that  our  state,  county  and 
local  governments  are  spending  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  more  money  than  is  being  collected  in  the  form 
of  taxes,  burdensome  as  these  are.  At  this  rate  the 


reseiwolrs  of  public  credit  will  be  entirely  exhausted 
within  a  few  years,  and  the  revenues  available  from 
future  taxation  so  mortgaged  to  pay  for  our  present 
borrowings  that  a  drastic  curtailment  of  government 
activities  will  be  imperative.  Business  prudence 
would  naturally  suggest  that  voluntary  retrenchment 
in  expenditures  that  can  be  avoided  is  preferable 
to  a  condition  that  would  leave  us  no  choice.  The 
next  generation  may  urgently  need  some  of  the  credit 
we  are  so  lavishly  dissipating, — may  have  an  almost 
imperative  use  for  some  of  the  money  required  to 
pay  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  Iwnds  we 
are  so  freely  issuing  today. 

The  problem  is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  bor¬ 
rowed  in  California  and  still  unpaid  are  not  only 
withdrawn  from  commerce  and  industry  but  are  also 
withdrawn  from  the  basis  of  taxation,  as  both  the 
bonds  and  the  income  they  produce  and  the  property 
the  bond  money  is  used  to  buy  or  build  is  no  longer 
taxable. 

In  analyzing  the  situation,  one  may  profitably 
consider  the  fact  that  in  1914  the  amount  of  state, 
county  and  city  tax-exempt  bonds  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  a  little  less  than  three  billion  dollars ;  at  the 
end  of  1923,  the  aggregate  of  these  bonds  had  more 
than  trebled,  amounting  as  of  Jan.  1,  1924,  to  about 
eleven  billion  dollars.  The  startling  point  is  that 
they  increased  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  one  billion 
dollars  per  year  during  the  last  three  years. 

We  Are  Swept  Along  With  the  Current 

California  has  been  in  the  center  of  the  current, 
and  has  been  swept  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Our  total  bonded  debt  as  of  the  same  date 
is  in  excess  of  half  a  billion  dollars.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  305  per  cent  in  less  than  ten  years, 
and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  public  debt  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  increased  fourteen  times 
faster  than  the  growth  of  taxable  wealth  in  the 
nation.  Excluding  the  national  war  debt,  which  is 
abnormal,  the  expansion  of  public  debt  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole  has  nevertheless  exceeded  the  expansion 
of  taxable  property  at  a  ratio  of  two  to  one,  but 
California  has  increased  four  times  faster  than  the 
growth  of  the  state’s  taxable  wealth. 

Many  of  these  bonds  in  California  have  been 
issued  to  extend  governmental  functions  and  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  whims  and  desires  of  an  extravagant  age. 
Some  of  them  have  been  issued  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  public  ownership  advocates.  This  mort¬ 
gaging  of  present  credit  for  a  holiday  of  today  at 
the  jeopardy  of  the  sober  needs  of  tomorrow  must  be 
checked  unless  we  are  willing  to  incur  the  perils  and 
penalties  of  bankruptcy. 

If  anyone  regard  this  statement  as  extreme,  let 
me  justify  it  by  these  fundamental  propositions: 

(1)  we  have  increased  our  public  debts  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  the  growth  of  our  taxable  wealth; 

(2)  the  expansion  of  goveniment  functions  and  the 
piling  up  of  bond  issues  to  finance  them  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  taxable  wealth  means  more 
taxes;  (3)  in  view  of  the  crushing  weight  of  present 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  the  tax  paying  capacity  of 
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the  American  people,  with  present  tendencies  of  ex- 
travag’ance  and  expansion  of  government  unchecked, 
will  not  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  necessary  new 
tax  levies  and  the  inevitable  additions  to  old  tax 
tax  levies  and  the  inevitable  additions  to  old  ones. 

Plainly  put,  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  simply 
a  mathematical  answer  to  be  obtained  by  adding  up 
the  tax  paying  resources  of  the  people  in  one  column 
and  the  demands  of  the  tax  gatherer  in  another  col¬ 
umn.  To  date,  the  tax  gatherer  is  fai*  in  the  lead 
and  is  going  at  the  faster  rate. 

Contemplating  the  situation,  we  find  demands 
for  government  ownership  which  embrace  all  the 
utilities,  all  the  railroads  and  all  the  coal  mines  in 
the  country.  If  they  are  satisfied,  all  these  properties 
will  be  nationalized  and  owned  and  operated  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  At  once  we  know  that  granting  these 
demands  means  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  billion 
dollars  more  of  tax-free  bonds  must  be  issued,  that 
the  income  on  twenty  to  thirty  billion  dollars  more 
capital  will  escape  taxation,  and  that  twenty  to  thirty 
billion  dollars  more  of  tax-free  industrial  property 
will  be  substituted  to  do  the  work  now  being  done 
by  tax-paying  property.  To  the  thoughtful  Amer¬ 
ican  mind  the  idea  is  shocking,  and  spells  ruin.  But 
let  us  see,  if  we  shrink  from  the  allopathic  dose 
offered  us  by  dreamers,  sentimentalists,  and  dema¬ 
gogues,  whether  there  is  not  equal  reason  for  refus¬ 
ing  the  same  dose  in  homeopathic  form  for  a  single 
community,  a  single  county  or  a  single  state. 

A  Two-Edged  Sword 

Bonds  issued  to  indulge  in  the  experiment  of 
government  ownership  are  tax-exempt  bonds  just  as 
are  all  other  state,  county  and  city  bonds.  When  a 
city,  for  example,  votes  a  thousand-dollar  bond  to  go 
into  the  power  business,  the  street  railway  business, 
or  any  other  business,  it  offers  this  bond  for  sale. 
Some  one  with  a  thousand  dollars  buys  that  bond, 
and  thereafter  the  thousand  dollars  paid  for  the 
bond  and  the  income  on  the  thousand  dollars  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  interest  collected  on  the  bond  escapes 
taxation.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 
The  city  forthwith  takes  the  thousand  dollars  and 
either  buys  properties  already  constructed  which  are 
tax  paying,  or  purchases  bricks,  cement  and  other 
materials  and  constructs  new  properties  to  carry  out 
the  municipal  business  enteiT>rise.  These  physical 
properties  in  public  ownership  are  also  tax-exempt. 

The  industries  that  have  manufactured  the 
cement,  the  bricks,  and  the  other  materials  have 
added  materially  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  state 
because  they  have  increased  the  low  value  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  high  value  of  manufactured  products 
in  usable  condition.  The  direct  result  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  operation  is  to  withdraw  this  in¬ 
crease  in  taxable  wealth  from  the  tax  roll,  to  under¬ 
cut  the  normal  gi'owth  of  taxable  wealth,  and  to 
increase  taxes  upon  the  remaining  taxable  property 
by  decreasing  the  amount  available  to  meet  the 
burden.  It  means  just  this :  that  for  every  thousand- 
dollar  bond  voted  by  a  city  or  other  political  subdi¬ 
vision  to  engage  in  business,  there  are  two  thousand 
dollars  off  the  tax  rolls, — two  thousand  dollars  less 
taxable  property  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxes.  In 


other  words,  the  process  is  a  process  of  substituting 
tax-free  capital  at  a  ratio  of  two  to  one  for  tax- 
paying  capital,  and  thereby  retarding  the  noiTnal 
increases  to  taxable  wealth  and  destroying  the  safe 
balance  which  should  exist  between  taxes  and  tax¬ 
able  wealth. 

Why  Cities  Go  Broke 

So  far  has  this  process  gone  that  we  have  cities 
right  here  in  California  that  have  used  their  credit 
to  such  an  extent  in  unneclissary  directions  that  they 
dare  not  issue  at  this  time  bonds  to  build  sewers  or 
to  provide  in  other  ways  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people.  If  the  process  continues  we 
shall  have  more  cities  in  this  condition,  more  coun¬ 
ties  in  this  condition,  and  the  State  of  California 
itself  in  the  same  condition. 

The  proposal  to  remove  the  tax  exemption  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  state,  county  and  city  bonds  by  Congi*es- 
sional  action,  or  otherwise,  does  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Such  action  would  result  only  in  placing  an 
income  tax  upon  the  thousand  dollars  that  goes  into 
the  thousand-dollar  bond.  It  would  not  retard  the 
substitution  of  tax-free  property  for  tax-paying 
property,  or  impose  a  tax  upon  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  purchased  or  built  with  bond  money. 

Summarizing  this  problem  of  taxation  we  find 
that  it  involves: 

(1)  A  heavy  increase  in  the  amount  and  a  wide 
extension  in  the  scope  of  taxation  which,  while  in¬ 
creasing  much  faster  than  the  increase  in  taxable 
wealth,  still  produces  less  than  the  public  expendi¬ 
tures  ; 

(2)  A  program  of  borrowing  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
cit  by  which  future  increases  in  taxation  are  assured 
and  an  increasing  proportion  of  community  wealth 
and  income  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes ; 

(3)  Unmistakable  evidence  that  each  of  these 
tendencies  has  been  progressing  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

The  Remedy 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  citizen.  We 
are  in  our  present  position  because  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  has  been  ignorant  of  the  situation  and  has  been 
indifferent  to  his  obligations  as  a  citizen.  To  get 
effective  results  and  restore  our  economic  structui”e 
to  a  sound  basis,  every  citizen  of  intelligence  must 
study  and  analyze  the  tax  problem,  not  only  as  to 
federal  taxation  but  in  his  state,  in  his  county  and 
in  his  city.  With  information  and  understanding  of 
the  situation,  he  cannot  be  misled  by  thoughtless 
promises  and  hopeless  predictions.  But,  having  ac¬ 
quired  understanding,  the  intelligent  citizen  must  do 
more, — he  must  register  and  he  must  vote,  and  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  not  vote  bonds 
for  unnecessary  purposes  or  vote  for  men  in  office 
who  lack  the  ordinary  common  business  judgment 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  tax  problem. 
After  all,  the  demagogue  is  not  afraid  of  criticism 
as  long  as  he  can  make  smooth  promises  to  those  who 
do  not  understand;  but  he  is  tremendously  afraid  of 
the  citizen  who  knows  and  votes  accordingly.  We ' 
need  more  citizens  who  know.  Faithful  public  serv¬ 
ants  in  office  need  the  support  of  more  citizens  who 
know. 
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State  versus  Private  Management 
of  Power  Plants 

By'  Dr.  Arthur  Twining  Hadley* 

President  Emeritus.  Yale  University 


UNTIL  recent  years, 
there  was  little  call 
for  state  ownership 
of  power  plants  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  national  policy.  Even 
when  distributing  agencies, 
like  street  railways  or  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  plants,  were 
managed  by  municipalities, 
they  frequently  preferred 
to  buy  their  power  from 
some  private  company  in¬ 
stead  of  producing  it  them¬ 
selves.  But  in  the  present 
century,  two  causes  have 
combined  to  foster  a  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  making 
electric  power  production  a 
government  enterprise. 

In  the  first  place,  the 
increased  use  of  water  as  a 
source  of  power,  in  itself 
fostered  such  a  demand. 

Private  companies  which 
used  water  appeared  to 
many  people  to  be  getting 
their  power  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  given  them  con¬ 
trol  of  a  natural  monopoly. 

The  general  public  did  not 
understand  how  much  cap¬ 
ital  and  intelligence  were 
needed  to  make  water 
power  available  for  use. 

And  in  the  second  place,  it 
has  gradually  become  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  different  power  plants  of  the  countiy 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  wholly  separate 
operating  units.  They  must  work  together  as  an 
organized  nation-wide  system,  if  they  are  to  deliver 
and  sell  their  product  to  the  best  advantage.  Any 
government  is  always  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  a 
nation-wide  organization  which^  it  does  not  itself 
make  and  control.  And  this  jealousy  has  been  height¬ 
ened  by  the  name  chosen  for  the  new  movement. 
The  word  “superpower”  is  not  calculated  to  allay 
outside  pi-ejudice;  nor  was  the  proposed  substitute, 
“giant  power”  very  much  better.  Either  term  sug¬ 
gests  an  intent  to  dominate  the  industry  of  the 
country,  rather  than  to  promote  mutual  helpfulness. 

•FVom  a  paper  before  the  World  Power  Conference.  London.  England. 
June  30-July  12,  1924. 


Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  question  of  pub¬ 
lic  versus  private  manage¬ 
ment  tends  to  become  one 
of  sentiment  rather  than  of 
business.  Even  if  you  can 
show  a  large  number  of 
instances  where  state  man¬ 
agement  costs  more  than 
private  management,  or  has 
involved  higher  rates,  or 
has  been  given  up  by  com¬ 
munities  which  have  tried 
it,  you  do  not  make  much 
impression  on  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  government  owner¬ 
ship.  “The  new  democracy 
is  passionately  benevolent 
and  passionately  fond  of 
power.”  Many  voters  are 
prepared  to  pay  whatever 
price  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  them  against  the 
dangers  which  they  ap¬ 
prehend  from  predatory 
wealth.  Every  new  form 
of  industrial  combination  is 
likely  to  be  made  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  extending  state 
ownership  unless  over¬ 
whelmingly  strong  general 
reasons  can  be  urged 
against  such  a  policy  from 
the  public  standpoint. 

To  judge  of  the  prob¬ 
able  effect  of  state  owner¬ 
ship  of  power  plants,  we 
have  two  methods  at  our  command.  First,  we  can 
examine  the  effect  of  state  management  in  the  past 
in  lines  of  industry  most  nearly  similar  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  of  today,  and  see  what  lessons  can  be 
draw'n  from  that  experience ;  second,  we  can  analyze 
the  proposals  of  those  who  now  advocate  state  own¬ 
ership  of  power  plants,  and  see  whether  they  are 
economically  sound;  whether  their  application  is 
likely  to  conserve  or  to  injure  the  public  interests. 

Industries  are  of  two  kinds:  the  standardized 
and  the  progi-essive.  In  the  standardized  type,  of 
which  the  post  office,  the  telegraph  or  the  municipal 
water  supply  are  examples,  a  large  part  of  the  work 
is  a  matter  of  routine.  Honest  administration  and 
faithful  performance  of  service  are  the  all-important 
conditions.  The  capital  invested  is  either  small  in 
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after  a  dispassionate  review  of  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  student  of  political  economy,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  “as  the  electrical  industries  constitute  a 
field  where  there  is  exceptional  room  for  progress  in 
the  immediate  future,  both  on  the  operating  and  on  the 
commercial  side,  it  seems  most  undesirable  that  electric 
power  generation  should  become  a  government  monopoly 
at  the  present  juncture.” 
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proportion  to  the  year’s  business,  as  in  the  post 
office,  or  subject  to  easily  calculated  depreciation 
charges  as  in  the  water  supply.  The  necessity  rarely 
arises  for  making  radical  changes  of  method  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  or  scrapping  plant  before  it  is 
worn  out  because  new  inventions  have  rendered  it 
obsolete.  The  year’s  budget  can  therefore  reflect  the 
year’s  operations  quite  accurately  and  show  whether 
there  is  a  real  profit  or  a  loss  concealed  under  the 
appearance  of  a  profit. 

In  the  progressive  industries  all  these  conditions 
are  reversed.  The  success  of  the  work  depends  upon 
something  more  than  the  performance  of  routine 
duties.  The  amount  of  capital  involved  is  large. 
Depreciation  cannot  be  accurately  calculated.  New 
inventions  and  new  methods  often  render  the  plant 
obsolete  before  it  is  worn  out.  The  year’s  bud¬ 
get  does  not  and  cannot  accurately  reflect  the  year’s 
conditions.  A  delay  in  scrapping  a  group  of  machines 
which  modem  improvements  have  put  out  of  date 
may  convert  a  real  loss  into  an  apparent  profit.  A 
successful  experiment  which  is  going  to  be  highly 
profitable  in  the  long  run,  may  create  a  present  loss, 
which  will  only  be  repaid  by  profits  in  the  budgets 
of  future  years. 

The  history  of  state-owned  industries  in  the 
nineteenth  century  shows  that  government  does  rela¬ 
tively  well  with  standardized  industries  like  the  post 
office,  and  relatively  ill  with  progressive  ones  like 
the  railroad.  The  difference  is  particularly  marked 
where  the  administration  is  under  the  control  of  a 
legislative  assembly.  The  primary  object  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  is  to  promote  certain  x)olicies  which 
its  members  and  the  people  who  have  elected  them 
regard  as  important.  To  do  this  they  must  keep 
their  own  party  in  power.  TTiey  look  with  disfavor 
on  experiments  which,  if  unsuccessful,  will  be  made 
a  campaign  issue  against  them,  and  if  successful, 
may  simply  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  other  party 
after  it  has  got  into  power.  They  are  reluctant  to 
substitute  new  methods  for  old  ones  when  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  new  method  involves  writing  off  from  the 
capital  account  an  asset  which  was  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  predecessors,  and  spending  current 
funds  on  something  from  which  their  successors  will 
reap  the  advantage. 

The  Case  of  the  Railroads 

Among  the  large  industries  of  the  present  day 
the  one  which  is  least  standardized  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  in  its  character  is  the  electric  power  indus¬ 
try.  Among  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  the'one 
which  was  least  standardized  and  most  progressive 
was  the  railroad  industry.  Amid  all  their  external 
differences,  the  things  which  affect  the  relations  of 
these  two  industries  to  the  government  are  singu¬ 
larly  alike.  The  history  of  state  railroad  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  last  centuiy  should  therefore  indicate 
with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  what  results  we  may 
expect  to  reach,  and  what  dangers  we  have  to  fear  if 
electric  power  development  should  be  placed  in  gov¬ 
ernment  hands. 

In  the  first  place,  state  railroads  have  habitually 
proved  unprofitable.  Though  every  great  country 


with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  has  made  experi¬ 
ments  in  state  railroad  operation,  only  two,  Prussia 
and  the  South  African  Dominion,  have  succeeded  in 
earning  the  full  amount  of  interest  on  the  capital 
invested.  Some  others,  like  Sweden  or  New  South 
Wales,  have  pretty  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  it ;  but, 
in  general,  state  railroads  have  constituted  a  large 
and  increasing  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  The  hopes 
of  lightening  the  burden  for  future  generations  by 
sinking  funds,  which  were  frequently  cherished  ,at 
the  outset,  have  not  been  realized. 

In  the  second  place,  no  operating  improvement 
of  importance  has  ever  had  its  origin  on  a  govern¬ 
ment  railroad  system.  Telegraphic  train  orders, 
interlocking  switches  and  signals,  air  brakes,  auto¬ 
matic  couplers,  all  had  their  origin  on  the  private 
railroads  of  England  or  America.  Goveniment  rail¬ 
roads  gi-adually  introduced  them  after  they  had  been 
tried  out  on  private  lines,  but  they  did  not  originate 
them.  Improvements  in  equipment  and  traction  by 
which  traffic  could  be  carried  at  low  unit  cost,  have 
almost  always  been  due  to  private  initiative.  Prussia 
and  New  South  Wales  have  been  content  to  handle 
their  business  in  the  old-fashioned  way  even  when 
the  new  one  was  less  expensive  and  more  useful  to 
the  public.  This  absence  of  initiative  in  method  is 
peculiarly  striking  in  the  case  of  Prussia  because  it 
was  manifested  at  a  time  when  every  form  of  private 
business  in  that  countiy  was  getting  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  instead  of  falling  behind  it.  When 
the  Prussian  chemical  factories  or  Prussian  steel 
mills  had  the  best  appliances  in  the  world  the  Prus¬ 
sian  railroads  still  used  pigmy  four-wheeled  freight 
cars  and  were  content  to  handle  correspondingly 
small  train  loads. 

In  the  third  place,  the  state  roads  were  equally 
backward  in  commercial  improvement.  The  thing 
that  made  it  practicable  to  reduce  railroad  rates  so 
rapidly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  the  development  of  a  system  of  tariffs 
which  made  a  large  traffic  in  cheap  goods  possible, 
which  encouraged  long  distance  shipments,  and  which 
utilized  the  invested  capital  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  for  the  public  as  well 
as  the  railroads  were  fully  recognized  by  German 
political  economists;  but  the  Prussian  goveniment, 
and  other  governments,  were  slow  in  accepting  it, 
preferring  to  adhere  to  the  equal  mileage  principle 
at  the  sacrifice  of  traffic  and  traffic  economy. 

Political  Corruption 

Forty-five  years  ago  an  Italian  commission  made 
an  able  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  of  European  railroad  management.  Though 
appointed  under  a  radical  ministry  which  was  favor¬ 
able  to  state  ownership  and  operation,  the  commis¬ 
sion  reported  that  this  system  had  not  proved  satis¬ 
factory;  that  state  management  was  more  costly 
than  private  management;  and  that  the  state  was 
much  more  apt  to  tax  industry  than  to  foster  it. 
The  Italian  commission  was  also  gravely  impressed 
by  the  political  dangers  attendant  upon  state  rail¬ 
road  ownership.  In  a  business  so  complex  as  rail¬ 
road  operation  the  opportunity  for  political  influence 
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was  far  greater  than  in  the  post  office  or  in  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  such  influence  was  almost  always  mis¬ 
chievous  in  its  effects.  “Politics  tended  to  corrupt 
railroads  and  the  railroads  tended  to  coirupt  pol¬ 
itics.” 

In  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  report 
of  the  Italian  commission  there  has  been  no  other 
investigation  of  comparative  railroad  administration 
which  was  so  comprehensive  and  so  careful.  But 
publications  like  those  of  Acworth  or  Yves  Guyot 
just  before  the  war  and  experiences  like  thos6  of 
Italy  or  of  the  United  States  in  the  years  just  after 
it,  indicate  that  what  the  commission  found  true  in 
1881  still  holds  true  today. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  ninety  years  of 
state  management  in  the  industry  which,  in  its  pro¬ 
gressive  character  and  its  problems  of  making  rates 
to  develop  the  kind  of  traffic  which  will  utilize  the 
plant  economically,  most  nearly  resembles  the  electric 
power  industry  of  today.  How  do  the  advocates  of 
state  ownership  of  power  plants  try  to  rebut  the 
presumption  created  by  these  facts? 

Arguments  for  State  Power  Plants 

In  the  first  place,  they  admit  the  bad  effect  of 
national  politics  upon  business  management  wherever 
it  is  allowed  to  enter,  but  they  think  that  they  can 
keep  it  out  of  the  electrical  industry  to  a  greater 
degi’ee  than  has  been  possible  in  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry.  They  propose  to  make  the  work  of  selling 
electricity  to  the  public  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  a  matter  of  municipal  administration  and  to  treat 
the  system  of  power  plants  as  a  cooperative  under¬ 
taking  for  the  municipalities  under  a  permanent 
chief,  independent  of  political  control  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  body. 

All  these  points  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  Muni¬ 
cipalities  are  likely  to  manage  industry  better  than 
the  national  government  for  two  reasons.  The  muni¬ 
cipality  is  organized  to  do  business  as  its  primary 
object,  not  to  legislate;  and  it  can  be  more  closely 
watched  by  the  people  with  whom  and  for  whom  it 
does  business.  A  state  power  plant  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  advantage  over  a  state  railroad,  in  the  fact  that 
the  actual  selling  to  the  consumer  is  done  by  separate 
local  agencies  and  not  by  a  national  agency.  The 
idea  that  the  manager  of  the  power  plant  should  be 
regarded  as  the  agent  or  trustee  of  a  group  of  muni¬ 
cipalities  which  want  cheap  power,  and  not  as  a 
creature  of  the  legislature,  is  also  thoroughly  sound. 
The  one  question,  and  to  those  of  us  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  legislative  assemblies  in  recent  years 
it  is  a  serious  question,  is  this:  How  many  men  are 
strong  enough  to  assert  their  independence  when 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  between 
them  and  the  legislative  assembly  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done?  The  nineteenth  century  has  given  us 
instances  of  a  few  such  men,  but  there  have  not  been 


*I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  which  to  superficial  observers 
seems  most  significant  of  all — that  freight  rates  per  ton-mile,  the  world 
over,  average  a  good  deal  lower  on  private  lines  than  on  government 
lines — because  a  direct  comparison  of  average  charge  per  ton-mile  on  two 
different  railroad  systems  proves  about  as  little  as  a  similar .  comparison 
of  average  charges  per  kilowatt-hour  on  two  different  electric  systems. 
You  have  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  special  conditions  in  either  case 
before  you  can  draw  any  conclusions. 


anywhere  near  so  many  as  we  needed.  Is  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  better  off  in  this  respect? 

I  am  content  to  leave  this  as  a  query,  and  pass 
on  to  a  more  important  part  of  our  subject.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  administration  to  be  thus  organized  and  the 
manager  to  have  this  power  and  this  permanence, 
what  policy  do  they  propose  to  pursue?  What  ad¬ 
vantage  will  their  system  offer  the  community  if 
successful ? 

Answering  the  Low  Rate  Theory 

The  answer  generally  is  that  they  propose  to 
give  lower  rates  to  the  consumer  either  now  or  in 
the  future  than  private  companies  can  afford  to  give. 
They  claim  that  they  are  able  to  do  this  by  their 
exemption  from  taxation  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  trying  to  make  a  profit  as  private  companies 
do,  but  are  content  to  pay  interest  and  perhaps  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  sinking  fund.  Now  I  shall  try  to  show 
that  looking  at  the  question  as  a  matter  of  economic 
theory,  both  these  methods  of  lowering  costs  are 
wrong  in  principle — harmful  rather  than  helpful  to 
the  community  and  particularly  harmful  under  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  exist  at  present. 

The  proposal  to  exempt  a  large  group  of  indus¬ 
trial  investments  from  taxation  is  always  open  to 
grave  criticism.  The  cost  of  electric  light  or  electric 
power  is  not  done  away  with  by  such  exemptions. 
It  is  merely  shifted  to  other  shoulders  than  those  of 
the  producer  of  electricity.  The  taxes  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  government  in  general  have  to  be  paid 
by  somebody.  After  making  all  due  allowance  for 
the  things  which  a  state-owned  power  plant  might 
do  to  reduce  the  budget  of  municipalities  which  it 
serves,  the  fact  remains  that  the  exemption  of  all 
new  capital  engaged  in  electric  production  from  its 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  must  mean  heavier 
burdens  on  everybody  else — higher  rates  of  taxation 
for  the  land  owner,  higher  rates  of  interest  for  the 
borrower,  and  too  often  higher  surtax  rates  for  the 
man  of  initiative  and  energy.  In  his  recent  book  on 
taxation  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  shown  how  dangerous  is  this  added  burden  under 
present  conditions  and  how  severe  is  the  resulting 
loss  to  the  country. 

This  kind  of  exemption  also  has  a  bad  effect  on 
the  morale  and  efficiency  of  a  government  industry. 
If  the  manager  of  a  private  company  has  to  pay 
interest  and  taxes  in  order  to  show  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  and  the  managers  of  a  government  prop¬ 
erty  can  do  so  by  paying  interest  alone,  the  latter 
tends  to  overestimate  the  excellence  of  the  work  he 
is  doing  and  to  content  himself  with  a  lower  standard 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 

Taxes  and  Sinking  Funds 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  exemption  of  a 
public  enterprise  from  taxation  is  offset  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  contributions  to  a  sinking  fund  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  sufficient  offset  to  post-war  taxes. 

But  even  if  it  were  sufficient  in  amount,  there 
are  good  reasons  from  the  accounting  standpoint 
against  treating  a  sinking  fund  contribution  as  an 
offset  to  a  tax  exemption.  A  tax  is  a  current  expense ; 
it  represents  a  contribution  made  by  the  electrical 
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industry,  in  common  with  other  industries,  to  the 
general  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year. 

A  sinking  fund  is  not,  except  constructively,  a  cur¬ 
rent  expense.  It  is  an  investment  of  capital  which 
you  guess  will  prove  a  good  one  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  hence.  And  my  objection  to  treating  it  as  an 
offset  to  taxation  is  that  the  government  neaiiy 
always  guesses  wrong.  In  the  long  history  of  gov¬ 
ernment  railroad  operation  there  is  scarcely  an  in¬ 
stance  where  a  sinking  fund  really  produced  the 
effects  intended;  where  the  public  really  got  a  valu¬ 
able  property  free,  or  substantially  free  of  debt.  The 
maintenance  of  a  government  sinking  fund  has  usu¬ 
ally  been  accompanied  by  an  inadequate  depreciation 
charge;  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  by  a  reserve 
account  which  covers  depreciation  only  and  makes 
little  or  no  allowance  for  that  much  more  fruitful 
source  of  loss,  obsolescence.  A  government  makes 
proper  allowance  for  the  rate  at  which  capital  wears 
out ;  it  seldom  makes  proper  allowance  for  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  its  being  superseded  by  new  inventions. 

A  Word  About  Profits 

The  second  method  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
reduce  costs  of  government  enterprise  is  by  fore¬ 
going  profits. 

In  the  light  of  the  history  of  railroads  in  the 
previous  century,  it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  this  offers  no  prospects  at  all.  If  govern¬ 
ment  enterprises  have  been  barely  able  to  pay  cur¬ 
rent  expenses,  how  can  they  make  rates  lower  by 
renouncing  a  profit  which  they  never  had?  But  the 
objections  to  this  idea  can  be  put  on  broader  grounds. 
Let  us  assume  that  twentieth  century  governments 
know  more  about  managing  industry  than  nineteenth 
century  governments;  that  they  could  make  a  profit 
if  they  tried,  but  that  they  deliberately  decide  to 
operate  at  cost.  I  hold  that  in  the  case  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  industry  as  distinct  from  a  standardized  one, 
this  attempt  is  unsound  in  principle  and  will  hurt  the 
public  instead  of  helping  it. 

In  an  industry  where  rates  are  kept  at  a  reason¬ 
able  figure,  either  by  competition  or  by  the  action  of 
public  commissions,  profits  are  made  in  two  ways — 
by  developing  new  business  which  allows  the  plant 
to  be  better  utilized,  or  by  introducing  new  machines 
or  methods  which  cheapen  the  direct  cost  per  unit 
of  traffic.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  loss  to  the 
public.  In  the  first  there  is  an  immediate  public  gain 
in  the  form  of  larger  service — in  the  second  there  is 
a  possibility  of  public  gain  which  becomes  an  actu¬ 
ality  as  soon  as  the  use  of  the  new  method  becomes 
general.  For  the  experience  of  every  industry  with 
large  fixed  capital  shows  that  a  reduction  of  unit 
cost  makes  a  reduction  of  rates  not  only  possible  but 
profitable.  This  is  the  way  progi*ess  is  made.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  new  ideas  are  introduced  and 
developed  which  mean  big  gains  for  the  public. 
If  we  can  get  a  real  improvement  of  machinery  or 
of  method  the  price  paid  in  the  form  of  profit  is 
always  small  in  comparison  with  the  general  gain  to 
the  community. 

In  his  remarkable  work  on  “The  State  in  Its 
Relation  to  Trade”  Lord  Fairer,  for  many  years 


Permanent  Secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
has  shown  the  folly  of  attempting  to  reduce  rates  by 
limiting  profits.  The  laws  controlling  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  of  England  which  were  based  on  this  idea  had 
the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  was  intended.  They 
prevented  reduction  because  they  took  away  the  mo¬ 
tive  for  reduction.  If  dividends  were  limited  to  a 
fixed  amount,  there  was  no  longer  any  stimulus  for 
introducing  new  methods  which  would  lower  costs 
and  increase  sales. 

'  Now  this  disability  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
gas  works  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
which  people  are  trying  to  impose  upon  the  railroads 
of  America  in  the  twentieth  (to  the  great  public 
detriment  in  either  case)  represents  a  chronic  con¬ 
dition  in  government-owned  industries  which  claim 
to  operate  at  cost.  Those  in  charge  are  given  neither 
the  motive  nor  the  means  to  handle  progressive  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  most  progressive  methods  on  either 
the  operating  or  the  commercial  side. 

Private  Ownership  Encourages  Experiment 

The  question  whether  a  new  method  will  work 
commercially  is  always  a  doubtful  one.  There  are 
more  failures  than  successes.  The  immediate  finan¬ 
cial  effect  of  trying  a  number  of  experiments  simul¬ 
taneously  will  appear  to  the  auditors  of  the  year’s 
accounts  to  be  bad.  Not  until  you  know  w'hich  of 
them  is  going  to  work  will  you  be  able  to  show  good 
results;  often  not  until  several  years  later.  The 
more  revolutionary  the  success  of  the  experiment  in 
reducing  cost  to  the  public,  the  more  old  plant  you 
have  to  scrap  because  you  cannot  use  it  under  new 
rates  and  new  conditions. 

If  the  producing  plants  are  owned  by  private 
capital,  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  have  the 
chance  to  try  these  experiments  at  their  own  risk. 
The  gambling  instinct  is  sufficiently  strong  in  human 
nature  that  each  man  is  ready  to  back  his  own  guess 
as  to  what  he  can  do  with  all  the  money  that  he 
himself  can  afford,  or  get  his  friends  to  supply  him 
with.  Most  of  this  is  lost.  The  profit  on  the  inven¬ 
tion  that  succeeds  or  on  the  method  that  proves 
useful  seldom  equals  the  aggregate  loss  on  the  in¬ 
ventions  or  methods  which  look  good  in  theory  but 
prove  bad  in  practice,  but  the  companies  gain  and 
the  communities  gain  largely  in  the  long  run  from 
finding  out  which  invention  is  successful  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  it. 

■  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  actually  impossible,  for 
a  state-managed  industry  to  be  free  to  try  this  sort 
of  experiment.  It  is  not  because  the  chief  insists 
on  pecuniary  rewards  for  himself.  If  he  is  a  man  of 
the  right  sort,  the  ambition  to  do  public  service  will 
be  even  stronger  than  the  ambition  to  make  money. 
But  he  cannot  try  all  the  experiments  at  once  on  the 
public  account;  and  in  the  light  of  the  way  govern¬ 
ments  have  treated  inventors,  he  finds  it  very  hard 
to  get  other  people  to  tiy  the  experiments  at  their 
own  risk.  He  has  to  confine  himself  to  a  very  few 
experiments  under  the  advice  of  an  expert;  and  in 
railroad  history  at  least,  it  has  not  generally  been 
the  scientific  exx)erts,  either  in  physics  or  political 
economy,  who  have  first  shown  the  way  to  the  big 
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results.  Private  ownership  encourages  experiment; 
state  ownership  encourages  stabilization. 

Such  are  the  economic  reasons  which  underlie 
and  explain  the  fact  that  government  management 
has  been  fairly  successful  in  standardized  industries, 
and  habitually  unsuccessful  in  progressive  ones.  As 
the  electrical  industries  constitute  a  field  where  there 
is  exceptional  room  for  progress  in  the  immediate 
future,  both  on  the  operating  and  on  the  commercial 
side,  it  seems  most  undesirable  that  electric  power 
generation  should  become  a  government  monopoly 
at  the  present  juncture.  If  a  particular  group  of 
municipalities  believes  that  it  can  get  its  light  and 
power  cheaper  by  organizing  a  cooperative  agency, 
let  it  do  so;  or  if  the  government  thinks  that  it  can 
develop  some  of  the  nation’s  water  power  to  better 
advantage  than  private  companies,  let  it  do  so.  But 


let  it  go  into  the  competition  on  equal  terms  with 
private  companies  as  to  taxation  and  regulation.  In 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  it  prove  whether 
it  is  really  cheaper  and  better  for  the  community. 
The  history  of  state  management  of  progi*essive 
industries  in  the  last  hundi’ed  years  creates  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  encouragement  of  goveni- 
ment-owned  electric  plants  by  special  privileges.  Our 
brief  experience  with  the  electrical  industiy  itself 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  tended  strongly  to  confirm  that  presumption. 
Under  conditions  like  this  the  policy  of  exempting 
government-owned  plants  from  taxation  is  an  unwise 
one  to  continue,  and  the  proposal  to  create  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  is  wholly  unwaiTanted  by  past 
experience. 


The  Case  of  the  People  of  California 
vs.  The  Water  and  Power  Act 


IN  the  midst  of  a  busy 
day  in  court  Justice- or¬ 
dered  the  Clerk  to  call  the 
case  of  the  People  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against  the  Water 
and  Power  Act. 

“This  particular  case,” 
observed  Justice,  “was  de¬ 
cided  two  years  ago  after 
an  exhaustive  hearing,  and 
now  comes  up  again  on  the 
plea  of  the  defendant  that 
the  adverse  decision  was 
based  on  a  misconception  of 
the  facts,  not  by  the  Court 
but  by  the  People.  Under 
the  circumstances  we  can  best  get  at  the  merits  of 
the  proceeding  at  bar  by  first  questioning  the  plain¬ 
tiff  as  to  his  understanding  and  thereby  determining 
his  ability  to  form  a  sound  judgment.” 

The  People  having  been  duly  sworn.  Justice 
asked :  “Is  this  the  same  Water  and  Power  Act  that 
presented  itself  to  you  at  the  former  hearing?” 

“It  is,  from  the  first  misstatement  to  the  last 
welcome  period.” 

“No  heat,”  remarked  Justice,  chidingly. 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  said  the  People.  “There  isn’t 
even  a  pretense  of  a  change,  but  I’m  told  that  I  don’t 
know  my  own  mind.  Further  than  that,  the  defend¬ 
ant  doesn’t  even  discuss  the  act  in  making  his  appeal, 
but  waxes  hot  and  makes  faces  and  calls  names  and 
roars  about  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  question.” 

“Perhaps,  you  had  better  make  your  point  spe¬ 
cific,”  suggested  Justice. 

“Well,”  said  the  People,  “after  the  component 
parts  of  the  gi’eat  house  I  represent  had  rejected 
this  act  by  a  majority  of  354,000,  a  verdict  so  tre¬ 
mendous  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  a  fixed  opinion  that 
the  measure  was  a  public  menace,  it  is  contended 


that  the  verdict  was  due 
to  lavish  use  of  money,  in 
short,  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  me  was  bribed.” 

“Let  us  have  some 
light  on  that,”  commanded 
Justice.  “What  is  the  truth 
about  the  expenditures  of 
which  complaint  is  made?” 

“It  is  this.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  California’s  in¬ 
dustries  was  attacked  by  a 
little  group  of  men  that 
surrounded  itself  with 
highly-paid  propagandists 
and  sought  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  power  industry  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  state.  Its  mind  was  on  power,  but  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  it  talked  water,  and  always  it  poured  out 
its  money  in  a  stream.  Never  before  had  any 
group  set  such  a  pace.  The  power  companies  saw 
their  industry  threatened,  an  industry  in  which  not 
only  the  invested  millions  of  many  thousand  men  and 
women  was  involved  but  one  on  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  state  depended.  This  little  gioup  of 
men  had  the  advantage  of  attacking  and  had  carried 
its  assault  to  groat  lengths  before  the  power  com¬ 
panies  began  to  combat  its  efforts.  This  opposition 
took  the  form  of  an  educational  campaign  in  which 
more  than  a  million  voters,  scattered  over  a  wide 
area,  had  to  be  appealed  to  by  either  speakers  or 
literature.  In  the  end  truth  triumphed  over  fanciful 
theory.” 

“Now,”  said  Justice,  “you  may  give  us  some 
facts  about  such  expenditures.” 

“After  the  election  in  which  the  little  gi’oup  was 
soundly  defeated  there  was  brought  about  a  one¬ 
sided  legislative  investigation,  designed  solely  to  cast 
discredit  on  the  power  companies  and  pave  the  way 
for  the  present  proceeding.  At  that  investigation 


TJyT/TH  Justice  on  the  bench  the  imag- 
■  ■  inary  case  of  the  People  of  California 
versus  the  Water  and  Power  Act  is  to  be 
tried  in  the  court  of  public  opinion  for  the 
second  time  in  two  years.  A  seventh  son  of 
a  seventh  son  has  prepared  a  report  of  the 
court  proceedings  which  we  publish  herewith. 
For  those  who  are  uninformed  the  arguments 
which  the  People  offer  before  Justice  should 
at  least  prove  interesting. 
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a  swom  statement  was  presented  by  this  group  that  lions  of  idle  acres.  We  believe  and  know  that  what 
its  side  had  spent  $159,990.05.  Of  that  amount  it  we  lack  now  is  not  irrigated  lands  but  settlers  to  go 
was  admitted  that  $106,825.11  had  come  from  one  upon  the  lands  that  are  already  irrigated.  We  also 
individual.  Then  the  investigating  committee,  by  believe  that  the  wholesale  withdrawal  of  water  for 
including  the  wages  of  power  company  employees  appropriation,  permitted  by  the  act,  would  hamper 
who  worked  voluntarily  against  the  act  on  election  big  irrigation  projects  and  break  little  ones.  So  there 
day,  figured  out  that  the  several  power  companies  is  nothing  to  the  irrigation  point.  Just  another  case 
had  spent  a  total  of  $501,605.58.  No  cognizance  was  of  wind,  not  water.” 

taken  of  the  fact  that  employees  of  the  Los  Angeles  “We  understand  that  state  regulation  of  public 
Municipal  Power  Bureau,  an  institution  of  which  the  utilities  is  attacked,”  remarked  Justice, 
little  group  thoroughly  approves,  campaign  for  “Not  only  attacked,”  replied  the  People,  “but  it 
bond  issues  a  month  at  a  time  and  that  they,  too,  is  even  broadly  intimated  that  the  Railroad  Commis- 
worked  at  the  polls  on  that  same  election  day.  They  sion  is  subject  to  undue  influence.  Yet  the  records 
were  for  the  act,  which  made  a  deal  of  difference  show  that  as  a  result  of  regulation  there  was  only  a 
with  the  investigators.”  comparatively  small  advance  in  light  and  power  rates 

“How  did  the  expenditures  of  the  individual  you  during  the  war-time  soaring  of  prices  and  that  today, 
have  just  referred  to  compare  with  those  of  the  as  a  direct  benefit  of  regulation,  electricity  costs  only 
power  companies?”  asked  Justice.  10  per  cent  more  than  in  the  days  just  before  the 

“According  to  his  own  oath  and  his  own  figures  war  began,  while  living  costs  on  the  average  are  still 
as  to  opposition  expenditures  he  himself  spent  more  60  per  cent  higher.” 

than  any  of  the  power  companies  except  the  two  “Have  two  years  of  reflection  caused  you  to 
largest.  He  and  his  followers  talk  of  a  $25,000  sal-  modify  your  opinion  of  the  Water  and  Power  Act?” 
aiy  for  a  campaign  manager,  yet  the  field  manager  queried  Justice. 

for  the  act  missed  that  amount  by  only  a  few  thou-  “Not  in  the  least.  It’s  the  same  old  act  that 
sand.  That  person  drew  down  $22,450  for  his  serv-  was  beaten  in  every  county  in  the  state.  All  argu- 
ices.  Then  there  was  a  publicity  man  who  was  paid  ments  made  at  that  time  still  apply.  A  commission 
$11,566.02.  Another,  being  a  little  shopworn  at  the  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  the  Railroad  Conimis- 
game  of  agitating  the  public,  came  cheaper,  getting  sion  is  now  appointed,  but  with  far  greater  powers 
only  $6,247.23.”  than  exercised  by  that  body,  could  bond  the  state  for 

“What  about  money  influencing  the  election?”  half  a  billion  dollars,  or  $140,000,000  more  than  the 
asked  Justice.  whole  nation  paid  for  the  building  of  the  Panama 

“That  charge,”  answered  the  People,  “is  just  a  Canal.  Yet  when  we  speak  of  that  tremendous  and 
roaring  of  the  winds,  the  source  of  power  with  which  perilous  bonding  power  we  are  calmly  told  that  the 
the  other  side  is  most  familiar.  Take  a  few  of  the  commission  will  not  spend  the  money.” 
remote  counties  of  the  state.  No  workers  were  hired  “Do  you  recall  any  instance  of  a  public  commis- 
in  Del  Norte  County.  Three  advertisements  against  sion  failing  to  exercise  such  power  to  the  full  ?” 
the  act  were  printed  in  the  Crescent  City  papers ;  one  asked  Justice  dryly. 

piece  of  literature  was  sent  to  the  voters  by  mail.  “Never,”  answered  the  People.  “It  is  my  sad 
There  was  no  organization  against  the  act  in  any  experience  that  political  commissions  always  spend 
part  of  the  county.  There  was  no  big  power  com-  all  they  are  allowed  to  spend,  and  then  come  back  for 
pany  in  Del  Norte.  Conditions  offered  a  perfect  test  more.  To  say  that  the  water  and  power  board  will 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  votes  went  116  for  the  act  authorize  bonds  only  for  projects  that  will  pay  is  to 
and  486  against,  a  ratio  of  more  than  4  to  1.  Then  attribute  to  its  unknown  membership  a  wisdom  and 
there  was  Alpine  County,  which  has  no  newspapers,  foresight  never  even  claimed  by  the  seventh  genera- 
Literature  was  mailed  to  Alpine’s  few  voters,  and  tion  of  seers  and  fortune-tellers.  Members  of  all 
their  verdict  read  6  for  the  act  and  42  against,  a  ratio  human  organizations  make  mistakes,  but  while  regu- 
of  7  to  1.  One  more  instance.  Modoc  County  has  a  lated  utilities  pay  for  their  own  mistakes,  govem- 
scattered  population  and  only  three  or  four  news-  mental  agencies  pass  the  cost  of  theirs  on  to  the 
papers.  A  few  advertisements,  a  piece  of  literature  taxpayers.” 
by  mail,  and  the  county  voted  120  ayes  and  1,390  “Any  other  objection?” 

noes,  a  ratio  of  more  than  12  to  1.  And  yet  the  water  “Yes,  that  inconsistent  provision  for  a  special 
and  power  advocates  say  that  the  people  didn’t  really  tax  levy  to  pay  costs  and  interest  in  case  any  of 
vote  their  own  opinion.”  those  sure-paying  projects  fail  to  justify  promises. 

“What  is  all  this  talk  we  now  hear  about  need  Apparently  the  confidence  of  the  promoters  of  the 
of  water  conservation?”  inquired  Justice.  act  is  not  so  strong  as  represented,  and  the  only  sure 

“That’s  the  approved  way  of  avoiding  the  issue,”  outcome  is  more  taxes.” 
i-eplied  the  People,  “It’s  just  an  attempt  to  take  ad-  “What  about  promises  of  lower  rates?” 

vantage  of  the  dry  year  by  misrepresenting  condi-  “We  are  told  that  we  shall  get  power  at  cost, 

tions.  They  blame  the  power  companies  for  not  which  means  nothing  more  than  what  it  will  cost  us. 
building  more  storage  reseiwoirs,  when  every  engi-  And  the  water  and  power  board  would  fix  and  change 
neer  knows  that  the  storage  reservoirs  already  built  rates  at  its  own  pleasure,  without  regulation  by  the 
failed  to  fill.  What  the  state  needs  most  is  not  more  Railroad  Commission  and  without  review  by  any 
reservoirs  but  more  rain.  Then  we  are  told  that  state  court.  We  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  five  men  with 
conservation  of  water  will  provide  irrigation  for  mil-  a  great  opportunity  to  build  up  a  political  machine 
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and  unlimited  patronage  to  keep  the  machine  oiled  at 
the  public  expense.” 

“Are  any  precedents  cited  in  support  of  these 
promises  of  low  rates.” 

“None,”  answered  the  People  emphatically.  “In¬ 
stead  we  are  given  carefully  culled  figures  from 
various  communities  operating  under  different  forms 
of  public  ownership,  none  of  them  really  successful. 
They  mention  a  discarded  heating  rate  on  which 
Tacoma  lost  $10  on  every  consumer,  and  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  rate  is  still  the  same  and  yielding 
a  profit.  They  tell  of  wonderful  profits  in  Los 
Angeles,  although  the  people  of  that  city  have  had  to 
raise  $6,500,000  in  taxes  to  pay  interest  and  redemp¬ 
tion  charges  on  power  bonds,  and  not  a  cent  of  the 
$25,000,000  paid  for  the  acqueduct  that  makes  the 
production  of  power  possible  has  been  charged  to  the 
power  bureau.  Further,  the  bureau  pays  no  taxes. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages  the  rates  are  not  as 
low  on  the  average  as  those  of  private  companies  in 
the  same  general  territory.” 

“There  has  been  some  mention  of  Ontario,”  ob¬ 
served  Justice. 

“Not  so  much  as  there  was  two  years  ago,” 
replied  the  People.  “Then  we  were  informed  that 
the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission  was  the 
world’s  greatest  worker  of  miracles.  We  looked  into 
that,  and  found  that  private  companies  sold  power 
at  a  cheaper  rate  not  only  in  adjoining  territory,  but 
also  when  it  was  obtained  from  the  same  source  and 
when  it  was  sold  in  the  commission’s  own  territory. 
We  found  further  that  many  Ontario  towns  paid  far 
higher  rates  than  those  charged  in  California,  and 
that  agricultural  sections  were  poorly  supplied  at 
rates  so  high  that  most  farmers  couldn’t  afford  to 
pay  for  the  service,  even  though  one-half  the  cost  of 
distribution  lines  was  paid  out  of  taxes.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  fact  that  Niagara  Falls,  from 
whence  the  commission  gets  most  of  its  current,  is 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  sources  of  power  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  chosen  comparisons  could  not  be 
justified  save  on  the  theory  that  Niagara  Falls  would 
be  moved  to  California  as  soon  as  the  Water  and 
Power  Act  was  approved.” 

“Is  that  the  extent  of  your  objections,  or  have 
you  others  equally  cogent?”  asked  Justice. 

“There  are  many  others,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  the  chief  promoters  of  the  act  favor  the 
nationalization  of  basic  industries  as  a  general  policy, 
and  if  given  the  chance  would  move  on  to  a  great 
socialistic  scheme  in  which  the  workers  would  be 
ticketed  and  tagged  and  everybody  would  have  to 
depend  on  the  government  for  a  living.  'The  Water 
and  Power  Act  would  be  the  first  step  toward  an 
industrial  despotism.” 

“Enough,”  said  Justice.  “I  regret  that  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  my  powers  prevents  the  settling  of  this 
case  right  now,  once  and  for  all.  You  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  your  previous  judgment.  More  strength 
to  your  good  right  arm  when  you  strike  the  next 
blow.” 

Here  Justice  turned  to  the  appellant,  and  con¬ 
tinued  : 


“As  for  you  I  shall  express  another  and  differ¬ 
ent  wish.  You  have  scoffed  at  the  popular  will  which 
you  profess  to  serve,  and  when  again  you  go  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  may  you  receive  your  just 
deserts  and  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are 
dead,  dead,  dead,  and  may  there  be  no  mercy  for 
your  soul.” 

Then  the  throng  in  the  courtroom  roared  ap¬ 
proval,  and  the  Clerk  called  the  next  case. 


Tabulated  Vote  on  ttie  Water  and 
Power  Act  in  1922 

A  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  for  Amendment  No. 

19,  the  California  Water  and  Power  Act,  1922 
reveals  some  interesting  facts.  The  measure  required 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  become  a  part  of  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  and  failed  by  353,849  of  receiving  a  major¬ 
ity.  In  no  county  in  the  state  did  the  measure  carry. 
The  fact  that  159,920  of  the  1,000,977  voters  who 
went  to  the  polls  did  not  express  an  opinion  on  the 
act  indicates  the  necessity  for  educating  the  public 
regarding  the  measure.  The  vote  by  counties  follows : 


County 

Yee 

No 

Majority 

Precincts 

Total 

No 

Yes 

No 

Votes  Caat 

Alameda 

26,332 

60,903 

34,571 

13 

819 

99,766 

Alpine 

6 

42 

36 

0 

5 

62 

Amador 

456 

1,6.36 

1,081 

1 

28 

2,362 

Butte 

2,414 

6,114 

3,400 

6 

99 

10,146 

Calaveras 

681 

1,430 

749 

4 

31 

2.674 

Colusa 

650 

2,196 

1,646 

0 

*28 

2,381 

Contra  Costa 

4,011 

9,693 

6,682 

1 

99 

17,114 

Del  Norte 

116 

486 

370 

2 

8 

1,132 

El  Dorado 

867 

1,489 

632 

6 

34 

2,973 

Fresno 

8,669 

21.108 

12,439 

10 

164 

33.486 

Glenn 

973 

2,688 

1,716 

2 

29 

4,169 

Humboldt 

1,830 

6.712 

4.882 

0 

126 

11,180 

Imperial 

1.729 

3,351 

1,622 

6 

48 

7,449 

Inyo 

824 

1,429 

606 

12 

21 

2,669 

Kern 

4,731 

11,217 

6,486 

14 

116 

18,684 

Kin^ 

662 

4,782 

4,120 

0 

37 

6.469 

Lake 

620 

977 

467 

0 

24 

1,718 

Lassen 

435 

1,428 

993 

5 

27 

2,380 

Los  Angeles 

64,022 

160.330 

106,308 

71 

1,212 

267.336 

Madera 

1,391 

2,073 

682 

10 

32 

4,103 

Marin 

2,299 

6,849 

3,660 

0 

33 

9,463 

Mariposa 

219 

667 

438 

2 

19 

1,146 

Mendocino 

813 

4,321 

3,608 

6 

84 

6.610 

Merced 

1,662 

3,916 

2,363 

4 

43 

6,677 

Modoc 

120 

1,390 

1,270 

0 

27 

1,971 

Mono 

83 

180 

97 

3 

6 

366 

Monterey 

1,483 

4,973 

3,490 

3 

66 

7,463 

Napa 

1,296 

4,592 

3,297 

0 

47 

7,314 

Nevada 

961 

2,158 

1,197 

4 

37 

3,778 

Orange 

2,902 

14,798 

11,896 

1 

123 

21.040 

Placer 

2,140 

2,997 

867 

15 

47 

5,986 

Plumas 

417 

680 

263 

5 

26 

1,292 

Riverside 

2,960 

9,363 

6,403 

3 

102 

14.136 

Sacramento 

11,924  , 

13,233 

13,009 

66 

120 

29,693 

San  Benito 

688 

1,846 

1,168 

1 

27 

3,287 

San  Bernardino 

3,986 

13,909 

10,924 

21 

131 

21,466 

San  Diego 

10,232 

20,047 

9,816 

14 

226 

34.693 

San  Francisco 

42,737 

74,996 

32,269 

140 

760 

134,506 

San  Joaquin 

5,390 

12,977 

7,587 

13 

148 

21,604 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1,464 

4,647 

3,383 

2 

60 

7,381 

San  Mateo 

3,319 

7,233 

3,914 

13 

79 

13,070 

Santa  Barbara 

1,698 

6,959 

3,997 

1 

68 

10,361 

Santa  Clara 

7,281 

18,243 

10,962 

4 

191 

29,133 

Santa  Cruz 

1,860 

6,703 

3,853 

0 

60 

8,964 

Shasta 

1.287 

3,333 

2,046 

7 

47 

5,432 

Sierra 

136 

366 

229 

3 

16 

613 

Siskiyou 

2,021 

2,907 

886 

16 

43 

6,063 

Solano 

3,234 

6,303 

3,069 

2 

47 

11,208 

Sonoma 

2,686 

11,299 

8,614 

2 

120 

16,996 

Stanislaus 

4.444 

7,352 

2,908 

8 

40 

14,176 

Sutter 

747 

1,867 

1,120 

1 

26 

2.971 

Tehama 

1,367 

2,296 

939 

5 

46 

4.138 

Trinity 

231 

690 

469 

2 

24 

1,147 

Tulare 

3,787 

12,615 

8,728 

6 

116 

18,123 

Tuolumne 

1.160 

1,666 

506 

3 

31 

3,665 

Ventura 

1,660 

5,901 

4,841 

0 

68 

8,133 

Yolo 

1,646 

3,249 

1,703 

3 

33 

5,565 

Yuba 

986 

2,060 

1,047 

2 

32 

3,466 

243,604 

597,463 

353,849 

1,000.977 
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The  Public  Be  Doomed — A  Recipe 

for  Political  Pap 

By  Pro  Bonehead  Politico 


Technique  is  a  toothsome  word.  It  is  even 
more  than  that;  it  is  like  somebody  or  other’s 
talcum  powder,  it  covers  a  multitude  of  skins. 
It  is  something  that  none  can  escape,  whatever  his 
occupation,  predilection,  or  bent.  There  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  rodents,  in  the 
design  of  power  plants, 
in  the  writing  of  plays, 
and  in  the  gentle  art  of 
cow-pasture  pool.  This 
naturally  leads,  by  easy 
steps,  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  political  owner¬ 
ship  of  public  utilities, 
and  the  technique,  or 
standards  of  practice  fol¬ 
lowed  by  its  advocates,  in 
playing  upon  the  emo¬ 
tions,  psychological  reac¬ 
tions,  and  other  elements 
of  human  frailty  assumed 
to  be  present  in  the 
make-up  of  the  average 
voter. 

Here  follows  a 
handy  little  guide  by 
which  the  political  own¬ 
ership  propagandist  may 
approach  the  task  of  ad¬ 
dressing  his  audiences 
with  a  certain  feeling  of 
confidence.  The  compiler 
of  this  text  desires  to 
state  that  he  makes  no 
claims  of  originality  in 
the  ideas  expressed 
herein.  He  has  attempted 
merely  to  collect  the  best 
thought  of  present  day 
advocates  of  political 
ownership,  as  expressed 
in  the  public  prints,  and  in  the  spoken  word. 

No  really  earnest  advocate  of  political  ownership 
should  undertake  to  address  a  public  gathering  with¬ 
out  first  acquiring  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
utility  of  generalities.  He  should  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  be  specific  in  anything  he  says.  It  is  more 
than  dangerous,  it  may  even  be  suicidal  to  his  cause. 
An  allegation  of  fact  may  be  disproved  easily,  while 
a  generality  is  like  a  gas  balloon  without  the  skin, 
a  nebulous  piece  of  nothing,  whose  sole  characteristic 
is  the  smell  it  leaves  l3ehind. 


Then  there  are  the  time-honored  epithets,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilization,  progressing 
through  the  ages  from  ancient  Babylon  to  the  great 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of 
Marx,  adopted  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky  in  creating  that 

great  triumph  of  the 
proletariat,  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia.  There  are  first,  the 
“Crat”  triplets,  Pluto, 
Auto,  and  Aristo.  These 
may  be  applied  ad  libitum 
to  anybody  opposing  po¬ 
litical  ownership,  and 
may  be  counted  upon  to 
awaken  a  gratifying  ire 
in  the  audience.  “Money 
Barons’’means  the  same 
thing,  politically,  but  is 
somehow  less  convincing 
than  the  time-honored 
trio  cited  above. 

Following  these, 
closely,  are  those  epi¬ 
thets  that  may  be  called 
collective.  “Predatory 
Wealth”  is  one  that  has 
a  long  and  useful  history 
l)ehind  it,  while  following 
closely  after,  are  “Soul¬ 
less  Coi-poration,”  “The 
Trusts,”  “Wall  Street,” 
“Coiporation  Hirelings,” 
“Power  Grabl^ers,”  “Big 
Business,”  and  many 
other  variations  of  the 
same  theme. 

Phrases,  too,  are 
useful,  especially  if  de¬ 
livered  in  a  ringing  tone 
by  the  fearless  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  is  working  his 
articulatory  organs  overtime  in  the  hope  of  creating 
for  himself  the  usual  government  sinecure.  We  have 
“The  heritage  of  the  WHOLE  people,”  “The  rights 
of  the  masses  MUST  l)e  preseiwed  from  the  RAPA¬ 
CIOUS  gieed  of  the  CAPITALISTIC  CLASSES,” 
“The  gigantic  POWER  of  PREDATORY  wealth  shall 
NOT,  nay,  MUST  not  crush  the  LIFE-BLOOD  from 
the  MANGLED  bodies  of  the  TOILERS.” 

The  power  and  influence  of  contrast  is  vital. 
For  instance,  any  reference  to  the  “Capitalistic  class” 
should  be  followed  by  something  about  the  “Honest 


“The  life-blood  of  the  HONEST  WORKINGMAN  is  being 
DRAINED,  DROP  by  DROP,  through  the  in-i-qui-tous  pen¬ 
stocks  of  the  POWER  TRUST.  .  .  .” 
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workman,”  the  “Wage-earners,”  or  the  “Toilers.” 
Sometimes  a  reference  to  the  “People,”  capitalized 
thus,  “PEOPLE,”  will  suffice.  The  object  of 
the  game  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  at  any  time. 
In  a  few  words  it  consists  of  (1),  trying  to  make 
your  hearer  believe  that  someone  else  has  something 
that  ought  to  belong  to  him,  and  thus,  (2)  make  the 
hearer  correspondingly  sony  for  himself,  so  that  he, 
in  turn,  may  be  brought  to  believe  that  by  voting  for 
political  ownership,  he  may  (3)  obtain  for  himself 
by  no  further  exertion  that  which  somebody  else  now 
has,  and  (4)  at  no  cost  to  himself. 

Now  that  a  few  fundamentals  entering  into  the 
rendition  of  a  speech  in  favor  of  political  ownership 
have  been  thus  lightly  touched  upon,  let  us  outline 
a  specimen  oration,  that  may  serve  as  a  skeleton 
model  for  any  ordinary  application. 

“  L  a  d  i  e  s  s  s,  and  gen  tie  m  e  n  n  n  ”  (here  is 
a  good  time  to  clear  your  throat  and  take  a  sip  of 
water),  “We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  declare  our 
un-dy-ing  and  un-al-ter-a-ble  de-ter-mi-na-tion  to 
preserve  for  our  childi-en  and  our  childi-en’s  children 
the  pre-cious  her-i-tage  of  our  great  na-tion-al  power 
resources  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  died 
and  that  now  are  in  the  un-scru-pu-lous  hands  of 
PRED-A-TORY  WEALTH.”  (If  this  is  done  right, 
you  ought  to  get  a  hand  or  two  at  this  juncture.) 

To  resume:  “Through  trick-er-y  and  chic-a- 
ner-y,  and  de-vi-ous  methods,  the  MON-EY  BAR¬ 
ONS  have  SEIZED  the  power  sites  that  belong  to 
the  WHOLE  PEOPLE  and  are  making  YOU  pay 
tribute  to  their  RAPACITY  and  GREED.  The  life¬ 
blood  of  the  HONEST  WORKINGMAN  is  being 
DRAINED,  DROP  by  DROP  through  the  in-i-qui- 
tous  penstocks  of  the  POWER  TRUST,  that  the 
wheels  may  turn,  grinding  out  more  and  more  divi¬ 
dends  for  the  PLUTOCRATS. 

“This  state  of  affairs  shall  NOT  he  permitted  to 
continue.  The  rights  of  the  PEOPLE  MUST  Ije 
conserved.  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  GREAT  DOCUMENT  (insei-t  “Califor¬ 
nia  Water  and  Power  Act”  or  “Bone  Free  Power 
Bill”),  upon  which  the  duly  qualified  electors  of 
this  GREAT  SOVEREIGN  state  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  approval  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  Noveml)er. 

“This  bill  restores  to  the  PEOPLE  their  price¬ 
less  heritage,  nay,  more  than  that,  it  guarantees  to 
the  i^eople  the  enjoyment  of  power  at  prices  only 
possible  under  govemment  ownership  and  operation, 
and  insures  a  profit  from  operations  so  large  that 
eventually  it  will  do  away  entirely  with  all  state 
taxes.”  (You  may  doubt  your  ability  to  get  away 
with  this,  but  it  has  been  done,  nevertheless,  and 
may  be  done  again.) 

“And”  (here  pause,  impressively),  “do  you 
know  that  the  POWER  TRUST  in  California  is  actu¬ 
ally  expending  more  than  EIGHTY-FOUR  MILLION 
DOLLARS  in  new  construction  in  1924,  and  that 
their  program  for  the  next  ten  years  reaches  the 
ASTOUNDING  TOTAL  of  ONE  BILLION  DOL¬ 
LARS?  Do  you  know  that  the  California  Water  and 
Power  Act  calls  for  but  FIVE  HUNDRED  MIL¬ 
LIONS?  What,  therefore,  could  be  more  CLEAR, 


what  more  LOGICAL,  than  the  INEVITABLE 
CONCLUSION  that  under  Govemment  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  the  cost  will  be  but  half  that  of  the 
plans  of  the  MONEY  BARONS?  Think  of  it,  you 
voters,  HALF  the  cost,  HALF  the  interest  charges, 
FREE  power,  TWICE  the  profits,  NO  TAXES,  and 
the  rapid  amortization  of  the  BONDS.”  (This  is  a 
corking  good  line,  but  you  had  better  proceed  to 
something  else  before  somebody  in  the  audience  gets 
to  asking  questions.) 

“Today  the  fish  are  dying  in  the  streams;  the 
apricots  are  diying  on  the  trees,  and  the  Saci'amento 
(any  other  river  will  do)  may  yet,  like  Lot's  wife, 
turn  to  salt.  And  why,  you  may  ask,  is  this  thus? 
Those  predacious  MILLIONAIRES,  those  PERNI¬ 
CIOUS,  POLYANDROUS  PLUTOCRATS  (note  the 
alliteration) ,  who  by  frantic  beating  on  the  tomtoms 
of  their  vicious  propaganda,  so  bemused  and  de¬ 
bauched  the  minds  of  the  PEOPLE  that,  in  1922 
that  gieat,  STATESMANLIKE  MEASURE,  the 
California  Water  and  Power  Act,  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  2^4  to  1.  Had  this  GREAT  and 
BENEFICENT  MEASURE  passed,  do  you  suppose 
the  HEAVENS  would  have  DARED  to  withhold 
their  BOUNTY?  No,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
poor  fish,  the  dried  apricots,  and  other  products 
of  the  river  and  soil  would  this  day  have  been 
disporting  themselves  upon  their  native  heath,  as 
all  good  fish  and  apricots  have  a  right  to  do,  and  the 
POWER  TRUST  would  have  retired  to  its  (or  their) 
platinum-lined  offices  in  the  temples  of  the  money¬ 
changers,  chewing  the  bitter  cud  of  defeat.”  (This 
is  a  good  picture.  Pause,  for  a  minute,  to  let  it 
sink  in.) 

Now  for  something  about  the  American  flag, 
and  our  illustrious  forefathers,  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Grant  and  Roosevelt.  (Note:  It  might  be  advisable 
to  leave  out  the  forefathers  if  the  speaker  has  a  for¬ 
eign  accent,  or  has  not  yet  taken  out  his  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers.) 

“Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen”  (turn  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  that,  of  course,  has  been  draped  just  back 
of  the  speaker),  “is  the  emblem  of  FREEDOM, 
LIBERTY,  and  the  EQUAL  RIGHTS  OF  MAN¬ 
KIND.  This  is  the  BANNER  under  which  our 
FOREFATHERS  (see  note  above)  drenched  the  soil 
of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  with  their  heart’s 
blood,  that  we  might  he  preserved  from  the  tyranny 
of  TORY  KINGS  and  PRINCES.  Shall  we,  then,  lie 
supinely  on  our  BACKS  while  the  GREEDY  POWER 
TRUST  grinds  our  bleeding  forms  into  the  DUST  of 
SLAVERY,  and  exacts  its  DEADLY  TOLL  for 
every  KILOWATT  that  lights  our  lights,  curls  our 
hair,  toasts  our  toast  and  percolates  our  coffee? 
NO,  I  say,  a  thousand  times  N  0 !  Then  cast  your 
votes  for  that  gi'eat  initiative  measure  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  people  will  l)e  restored,  by  which  the 
trifling  sums  of  money  thus  provided  will  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  your  behalf  by  a  few  men  so  good,  so  pure, 
that  no  restraint,  no  check,  no  control  and  no  limi¬ 
tations  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  place  upon 
their  acts.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  modem 
UTOPIA  is  at  hand.  I  thank  you.” 

Frantic  applause — perhaps. 
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What  Is  the  Bone-Erickson  Bill? 

By  Norwood  W.  Brocket! 

Director  of  Public  Relations, 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Conii>any,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Bone-Erickson  Bill 
(Initiative  No.  52) 
which  will  be  upon  the 
ballot  in  November  in  the 
State  of  Washington  is  but 
a  part  of  a  program  of  state 
ownership  which  is  being 
launched  in  that  common¬ 
wealth. 

The  movement  origi¬ 
nated  in  1922  with  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  initiate  a  measure 
which  would  have  given  to 
all  cities  in  the  state  the 
right  to  engage  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  line  of  business 
or  commercial  endeavor. 

This  measure  was  so  social¬ 
istic  that  it  met  with  the  active  opposition  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  business  interests  of  the  state,  and  its 
proponents  were  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  signa¬ 
tures  to  place  it  on  the  ballot. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  cities 
of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  which  operate  municipal  light 
and  power  plants,  were  insistent  that  they  be  given 
the  right  to  sell  electric  energy  outside  their  city 
limits.  Under  the  laws  of  Washington,  municipali¬ 
ties  are  created  by  the  Legislature,  and  have  only 
such  powers  as  are  specifically  given  them.  These 
powers  are  for  the  most  part  governmental.  Many 
years  ago,  however,  the  cities  were  granted  the  right 
to  construct  and  operate  electric  light  and  power 
systems  for  furnishing  their  own  inhabitants  with 
electric  energy,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  function.  At  a  later  date  they  were 
also  granted  the  right  to  operate  public  markets. 
These  are  practically  the  only  lines  of  business  in 
which  the  cities  of  the  state  are  permitted  to  engage. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  argued  that  if 
cities  were  to  be  permitted  to  sell  electric  energy 
outside  their  city  limits,  extending  their  lines  over 
the  greater  part  of  Washington,  they  then  would  be 
departing  from  any  governmental  function  and  would 
actually  be  engaging  in  the  light  and  power  business ; 
that  the  right  which  they  were  seeking  was  a  very 
extraordinary  one  since  they  are  not  allowed  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  other  line  of  business  activity.  The 
Legislature  made  an  investigation  and  found  that 
the  privately-owned  public  utilities  furnishing  light 
and  power  service  in  this  state  were  paying  annually 
in  taxes  an  average  of  9.6  per  cent  of  their  gross 
earnings.  They  felt  that  if  the  cities  were  to  be 
granted  the  privilege,  they  should  be  willing  to  bear 
the  same  burden  of  taxation  to  which  the  private 


companies  were  subjected. 
It  was  also  argued  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature 
from  those  districts  outside 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  that  the 
undeveloped  water  powers 
of  the  state  belonged  to  all 
the  people  of  the  state  and 
not  to  the  cities  of  Seattle 
and  Tacoma;  that  when 
they  were  developed  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  the  entire 
investment  went  upon  the 
tax  rolls,  and  that  the  an¬ 
nual  tax  payments  were  in 
the  nature  of  a  rental  for 
the  use  of  the  state’s  water 
powers  and  that  when  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  municipality  the  state  should  receive 
compensation  for  their  use.  The  Legislature  also 
believed  that  the  granting  of  this  power  was  such  a 
radical  departure  from  the  fixed  policy  of  the  state 
that  it  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  people.  For 
these  reasons,  a  bill  was  passed  granting  cities  own¬ 
ing  and  operating  municipal  power  plants  the  right 
to  sell  outside  their  limits,  but  placing  an  occupation 
tax  of  5  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  receipts  derived 
from  the  sale  of  electric  energy  both  within  and 
without  the  city  limits. 

The  bill  provides  that  this  tax  shall  be  paid  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  state.  The  bill  also  carried 
a  referendum  clause  which  made  it  inoperative  until 
voted  upon  by  the  people.  This  is  known  as  the  Reed 
Bill,  and  will  be  upon  the  November  ballot. 

History  of  the  Bill 

In  the  summer  of  1923  Carl  D.  Thompson  of 
Chicago  came  to  the  State  of  Washington,  and  made 
a  state-wide  speaking  campaign  in  favor  of  state 
ownership  and  operation  of  all  light  and  power  facili¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Thompson  is  at  present  secretary  of  the 
Public  Ownership  League  of  North  America.  He  has 
long  been  an  active  Socialist,  closely  identified  with 
the  Non-Partisan  League  in  North  Dakota,  was  Vic¬ 
tor  Berger’s  nominee  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Socialistic  ticket  and  was  one  of  the 
board  of  the  People’s  College  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
during  the  war,  of  which  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

As  a  result  of  his  activities,  the  radical  group  of 
the  municipal  ownership  advocates  organized  the 
Washington  State  Super-Power  League.  Oliver  T. 
Erickson  of  Seattle  with  the  backing  of  this  league 
attempted  to  initiate  what  was  known  as  the  Ei*ick- 


As  a  part  of  the  wave  of  agitation  for  the 
socialization  of  the  light  and  power  in- 
dustry  there  has  been  initiated  in  Washington 
the  Bone-Erickson  Bill.  This  measure  pro¬ 
vides  that  cities  engaged  in  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy  may  extend 
their  operations  into  any  part  of  the  state 
desired  without  the  payment  of  taxes  upon 
energy  sold  outside  their  corporate  limits. 
The  true  significance  of  the  bill  and  some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  defeated  are  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Brockett  in  this  article. 
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son  Bill.  This  measure  provided  for  the  creation  of 
districts  with  power  to  issue  bonds  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  all  light  and  power  properties. 
It  was  their  intention  to  create  two  districts,  one  in 
eastern  and  one  in  western  Washington.  Thd  con- 
•  templated  expenditure  would  have  been  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $300,000,000. 

The  Ill-Fated  Erickson  Bill 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  municipal  ownership 
advocates  repeatedly  claim  that  the  construction  of 
municipal  plants  creates  no  general  indebtedness,  the 
Erickson  Bill  specifically  provided  that  the  districts 
to  be  organized  could  issue  general  bonds  for  the 
construction  and  acquisition  of  electric  properties. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  permit  the  commissioners 
in  charge  of  these  districts  to  issue  these  bonds 
without  a  vote  of  the  people.  It  further  provided 
that  the  commissioners  would  have  the  right  to  place 
an  unlimited  tax  levy  each  year  upon  all  of  the  tax¬ 
able  property  within  the  district,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  bond  interest,  but  to  make  up 
losses  in  operation.  The  bill  was  so  drawn  that  all 
of  the  commissioners  would  of  necessity  have  been 
elected  from  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  or  Spo¬ 
kane,  and  the  country  districts  would  have  no  repre¬ 
sentation  whatever.  In  the  creation  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  themselves,  the  large  voting  centers  could 
have  forced  the  districts  upon  the  outside  territory, 
whether  they  desired  to  be  included  or  not,  since  the 
majority  vote  in  the  entire  district  was  to  be  the 
detennining  factor.  The  City  of  Seattle,  for  instance, 
has  enough  votes  within  its  limits  t>o  have  compelled 
almost  the  entire  Puget  Sound  region  to  organize  and 
become  a  part  of  any  district  which  the  City  of  Seat¬ 
tle  might  seek  to  form. 

While  the  bill  empowered  the  commissioners  to 
bond  all  the  property  within  the  district  and  to  levy 
an  unlimited  tax  upon  it  each  year,  it  contained  no 
provision  whatever  obligating  the  commissioners  to 
give  any  service  to  any  part  of  the  district  unless 
they  so  desired.  A  district  could  have  been  formed 
including  all  of  western  Washington,  the  Skagit 
Plant  of  the  City  of  Seattle,  purchased  by  the  dis¬ 
trict,  other  plants  purchased,  condemned,  or  con¬ 
structed,  the  entire  district  bonded  and  taxed  to  pay 
for  their  acquisition  and  operation,  and  every  kilo¬ 
watt  of  electric  energy  generated  be  brought  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

Unloading  Skagit  on  the  State 

The  power  companies  caused  to  be  printed  and 
distributed  45,000  copies  of  the  Erickson  Bill.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  initiative  meas¬ 
ures  in  this  state  that  the  people  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  read  and  study  a  measure  before  being 
urged  hurriedly  to  sign  it.  The  bill  was  so  vicious 
and  so  manifestly  an  attempt  upon  the  pari  of  the 
City  of  Seattle  to  unload  its  costly  Skagit  power 
plant  upon  the  rest  of  the  state,  that  the  reaction 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  read  and  studied  the 
bill  made  it  apparent  that  its  passage  was  impossible. 

The  W’ashington  State  Super-Power  League 
then  turned  to  the  Bone  Bill,  and  their  ultimate  plan 
is  well  described  in  their  official  announcement,  “We 


will  spend  until  July  1  obtaining  the  50,000  signa¬ 
tures  needed  to  put  the  Bone  Bill  on  the  ballot  and 
then  our  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  Erickson  Bill.” 
The  Bone  Bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  by  Homer  T.  Bone.  It  would  have 
given  the  cities  the  right  to  sell  electric  energy  out¬ 
side  their  city  limits  without  the  occupation  tax. 
Before  being  initiated,  however,  the  league  insisted 
that  the  Bone  Bill  be  amended  by  the  addition  of 
sections  2  and  4,  so  as  to  contain  some  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  discredited  Erickson  Bill. 

Bone  Bill  Grants  Wide  Powers 

As  initiated,  the  Bone  Bill,  in  addition  to  per¬ 
mitting  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  sell  elec¬ 
tric  energy  outside  their  city  limits,  also  empowers 
them  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  all  or 
any  of  the  existing  light  and  power  systems  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  including  the  power  plants. 

These  properties  are  now  paying  approximately 
$2,000,000  a  year  in  taxes.  They  have  an  annual 
payroll  in  excess  of  $7,000,000  and  their  expendi¬ 
tures  in  new  properties  is  in  excess  of  $9,000,000  per 
annum,  all  of  which  goes  on  the  tax  rolls  to  help 
share  the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  proponents  of  the  measure  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  if  it  becomes  a  law,  they  intend  to  take 
either  by  purchase  or  condemnation  these  privately 
owned  properties. 

Since  municipal  plants  are  not  subject  to  state 
regulation  in  Washington,  this  will  create  an  unregu¬ 
lated  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  these  two  munici¬ 
palities.  The  territory  served  by  these  cities  outside 
their  city  limits  will  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cities,  both  as  to  the  service  they  will  receive  and  the 
rates  they  must  pay.  The  City  of  Seattle  is  today 
selling  water  outside  its  city  limits,  and  the  rate 
charged  to  these  consumers  is  two  and  one-half  times 
that  charged  to  the  citizens  of  Seattle.  Tlie  smaller 
cities  are  slowly  beginning  to  realize  that  they  could 
not  possibly  expect  a  rate  either  from  Seattle  or 
Tacoma  which  would  enable  them  to  compete  with 
these  cities  in  obtaining  new  power-using  industries. 

The  bill  even  permits  the  cities  to  condenm  dis¬ 
tributing  lines  located  within  another  city,  so  that 
these  smaller  cities  could  be  compelled  to  take  their 
service  from  Seattle  or  Tacoma,  even  against  their 
wishes. 

Getting  the  Necessary  Signatures 

It  was  necessary  to  obtain  40,000  signatures  of 
registered  voters  to  place  the  bill  upon  the  ballot  in 
November.  Gross  misrepresentation  was  used  in 
obtaining  these  signatures,  ridiculous  promises  were 
made  as  to  the  rates  at  which  electric  seiwice  would 
be  furnished,  and  every  possible  means  was  used  to 
stir  up  the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  the  power 
companies.  The  municipal  employees  of  the  cities  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  were  given  time  not  only  to 
man  booths  stationed  on  the  street  coiners,  but  also 
to  make  a  house-to-house  canvass  throughout  the 
cities.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sig¬ 
natures  were  obtained  in  the  cities  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  only  3,300  being  secured  in  all  of  eastern 
Washington. 
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The  principles  of  the  Bone  Bill  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Erickson  measure.  Mr.  Bone  would 
have  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  do  all  the  light 
and  power  business  for  the  entire  state,  while  Mr. 
Erickson  would  create  two  power  districts  to  perform 
this  sei-vice.  The  same  gi’oup  is  behind  both  meas¬ 
ures,  the  group  who  believe  in  complete  state  own¬ 
ership  of  practically  all  lines  of  business. 

The  people  are  being  urged  to  investigate  the 
records  of  the  men  behind  these  measures.  They 
are  the  same  group  who  attempted  to  encompass 
complete  state  ownership  and  state  socialism  in 
Initiative  Measure  No.  44. 

Advocates  Are  Good  “Guessers” 

They  are  the  same  group  who  “guessed”  that 
the  dam  of  Seattle’s  Cedar  River  lighting  plant  would 
hold  water.  They  were  told  by  the  state  geologists 
and  competent  engineers  that  the  side  walls  of  the 
impounding  basin  were  of  glacial  formation  and 
would  not  withstand  the  pressure  of  impounded 
water.  They  “guessed”  that  it  would,  constructed 
the  dam  at  a  cost  of  almost  $2,000,000,  and  the  first 
time  they  attempted  to  store  water  behind  it,  the 
side  walls  blew  out,  causing  damage  to  property  for 
which  the  City  of  Seattle  is  now  being  sued  for 
approximately  $1,000,000.  The  expenditure  for  the 
dam  is  a  total  loss. 

They  are  the  same  group  who  “guessed”  that 
the  Skagit  hydi’o  plant  could  be  constructed  for 
$4,800,000.  They  have  already  expended  over 
$11,000,000,  and  the  first  unit  is  not  yet  completed. 

They  are  the  same  group  who  “guessed”  that 
the  Seattle  Municipal  Railway  could  be  operated  for 
a  5c.  fare.  They  tried  the  experiment  for  three 
months,  found  that  the  revenues  were  not  sufficient 
to  pay  operating  cost  and  maintenance,  and  learned 
that  it  took  more  than  a  campaign  promise  and  a 
resolution  of  the  city  council  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

When  the  people  of  Seattle  were  urged  to  vote 
the  first  block  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  the 
Skagit  plant,  they  were  promised  that  electric  en¬ 
ergy  would  be  made  so  cheap  in  the  City  of  Seattle, 
that  the  people  would  heat  their  homes  with  it,  and 
that  power-seeking  consumers  from  all  over  the 
United  States  would  flock  to  Seattle  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  cheap  power  rates.  The  first  unit  of  the 
Skagit  is  nearing  completion  and  it  is  obvious  that 
no  reduction  of  electric  rates  will  be  possible.  Power 
rates  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  and  all  over  Washing¬ 
ton  are  low.  The  same  general  reduction  in  rates 
has  taken  place  in  this  state  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  electric  power.  That  it  has  not  been 
due  to  municipal  competition  is  conclusively  shown 
by  the  fact  that  electric  rates  are  just  as  cheap  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  where  no  muni¬ 
cipal  competition  exists,  as  they  are  in  Seattle. 

The  private  companies  have  extended  their  serv¬ 
ice  throughout  the  state  until  28,000  farmers  are 
connected  to  their  lines.  Rural  rates  in  Washington 
are  cheaper  than  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
under  the  much  talked  of  Hydro-Electric  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  average  yeai’ly  bill  in  Washington  for  all 
residence  consumers  is  less  than  $24 — less  than  $2 


a  month.  This  includes  not  only  lighting  of  consum¬ 
er’s  premises,  but  all  socket  appliances,  such  as 
vacuum  cleaners,  electric  irons,  percolators,  etc. — 
a  30-day  service  for  24  hours  each  day  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  10  gallons  of  gasoline.  Electric  energy 
throughout  all  Washington  is  today  the  cheapest 
commodity  which  goes  into  the  household.  It  is 
practically  the  only  item  in  the  cost  of  living  which 
can  be  purchased  today  just  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
it  could  before  the  war. 

Upon  the  vague,  indefinite  promises  of  lower 
rates  made  by  a  few  politicians  who  have  no  electric 
energy  to  sell,  the  people  of  this  state  are  being 
urged  to  plunge  into  an  expenditure  which  will  within 
a  short  time  exceed  $300,000,000.  It  will  take  prop¬ 
erty  now  paying  annually  $2,000,000  in  taxes  from 
the  tax  rolls  and  it  will  give  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
an  unregulated  monopoly  of  the  light  and  power 
industry. 

Problem  Confi*onting  the  Private  Companies 
The  problem  that  confronts  the  power  companies 
of  Washington  is  to  present  the  truth  of  the  Bone 
Bill  to  400,000  individual  voters.  There  are  probably 
not  more  than  25  people  in  the  State  of  Washington 
who  are  really  back  of  the  Bone  Bill,  and  these  are 
without  exception  politicians,  office  holders,  or  office 
seekers.  However,  they  are  very  active  and  influ¬ 
ence  a  gieat  many  voters  by  promises  to  make  impos¬ 
sible  extensions  and  to  put  into  effect  rates  which 
they  know  are  below  the  cost  of  service.  Practically 
their  entire  campaign  is  being  made  along  these  lines 
and  they  rarely  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  itself. 

The  bill  in  no  way  aids  the  conseiwation  of  the 
water  powers  of  Washington,  nor  will  its  passage 
or  defeat  in  any  manner  affect  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  municipal  plants. 

It  is  but  one  part  of  a  carefully  prepared  plan 
of  complete  state  ownership  and  state  socialism  in 
Washington,  not  only  of  the  light  and  power  indus¬ 
try,  but  of  all  other  forms  of  business  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise. 

Its  most  significant  and  vicious  provisions  and 
those  upon  which  the  chief  arguments  against  the 
measure  are  based  follow: 

(1)  The  power  to  levy  unlimited  taxes. 

(2)  The  power  to  issue  general  bonds  placing  a  mortgage 
upon  all  property  in  (.he  state  without  a  vote  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  power  to  build  up  a  state-wide  political  machine  with 
no  limit  to  the  numl^r  of  employees  and  no  restrictions 
upon  their  salaries. 

(4)  The  right  of  the  large  cities  to  force  this  machine  upon 
the  smaller  communities  without  their  consent. 

(5)  The  power  to  manipulate  this  vast  machine  without  regu¬ 
lation,  and  without  restraint  against  discriminations,  un¬ 
just  charges,  or  inferior  service. 

We  confidently  believe  that  when  the  people  of 
the  state  once  realize  that  the  bill  is  aimed  to  place 
the  entire  electric  light  and  power  industry  in  the 
hands  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  removing  all  of  this 
property  from  the  tax  rolls,  and  placing  its  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  in  the  hands  of  shifting  politi¬ 
cians  and  office  holders,  that  they  will  refuse  to 
ratify  it.  Our  problem  is  to  get  these  facts,  l)e- 
fore  the  voters. 
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The  California  Water  and  Power  Act 


The  Attorney  General  has  summa¬ 
rized  the  proposed  measure  as  follows: 

WATERANDPOWER.  Initiative 
measure  adding  Article  XlVa  to  Con¬ 
stitution.  Creates  board,  appointed  by 
governor  and  subject  to  recall,  au¬ 
thorized  to  develop  and  distribute 
water  and  electric  energy,  acquire  by 
any  legal  means  any  property  there¬ 
for  and  do  anything  convenient 
thereto,  including  using  and  reserving 
state  lands  and  waters;  gives  state 
and  political  subdivisions  certain  pref¬ 
erential  ri^ts  as  against  privately 
owned  public  utilities  selling  water 
or  electric  energy  to  public;  author¬ 
izes  issuance  of  bonds  not  exceeding 
$500,000,000  to  further  such  purposes, 
requiring  board  to  fix  rates  to  meet 
expenses  and  retire  bonds  in  fifty 
years. 

ARTICLE  XlVa— WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  state  to 
conser\'e,  develop  and  control  the  waters 
of  the  state  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  people. 

Sec.  2.  The  California  Water  and 
Power  Board,  hereinafter  called  the 
board,  is  hereby  established,  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  one  of  whom  he  shall 
designate  as  chairman  and  executive 
officer,  who  shall  devote  all  his  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  office.  The  members 
shall  be  qualified  electors  of  the  state 
and  shall  be  so  appointed  as  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  the  state  geographic¬ 
ally  and  of  its  irrigation  and  municipal 
interests.  Members  shall  hold  office  for 
four  years,  except  that  of  those  first 
appointed,  one  shall  hold  office  until 
January  1,  1926,  one  until  January  1, 
1927,  one  until  January  1,  1928,  and 
two  until  January  1,  1929.  The  chair¬ 
man  shall  receive  a  salary  of  fifteen 
thou.sand  dollars  per  annum.  The  other 
members  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of 
twenty  dollars  while  engaged  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duty  and  all  members  shall 
receive  their  necessary  expenses.  The 
legislature  may  increase  their  compen¬ 
sation.  Each  member  shall  execute  to 
the  state  such  bonds  as  the  governor 
may  require.  The  legislature  shall  have 
power  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  its 
members  to  remove  any  one  or  more  of 
the  members  of  the  Iward  from  office 
for  dereliction  of  duty  or  corruption 
or  incompetency;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  removal  of  members  by  re¬ 
call,  following  so  far  as  pertinent  the 
provisions  of  Article  XXIII  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  except  that  a  successor  of  any 
member  recalled  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  the  unexpired  term,  as 
shall  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
otherwise  arising.  A  majority  of  the 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  tran.saction  of  business  and  no  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  board  .shall  impair  the  right 
of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise 
all  powers  of  the  board.  The  board 
shall  maintain  its  office  at  Sacramento. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  shall  have  power: 

(a)  To  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  con¬ 
demnation,  gift  or  other  legal 


means,  land,  water,  water  rights, 
easements,  electric  energy  and  any 
other  property  necessary  or  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
and  likewise  to  acquire,  and  also 
to  construct,  complete  and  operate, 
works,  dams,  reservoirs,  canals, 
pipe-lines,  conduits,  power-houses, 
transmission  lines,  structures, 
roads,  railroads,  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  to  do  any  and  all 
things  necessary  or  convenient  for 
the  conservation,  development,  stor¬ 
age  and  distribution  of  water,  and 
the  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy.  No 
electric  energy  shall  be  purchased 
by  the  board  at  a  price  to  exceed 
one-half  of  one  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour  at  the  power  plant,  based  upon 
a  fifty  per  cent  load  factor,  except 
for  standby  service  as  provided  in 
Section  Twelve  hereof; 

(b)  To  purchase,  acquire,  prtrduce,  man¬ 
ufacture  or  otherwise  provide  facil¬ 
ities,  materials  and  supplies,  raw 
or  finished,  and  any  property  or 
thing  necessary  or  convenient  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  article; 

(c)  To  supply  w’ater  or  electric  energ;y 
or  both  to  the  state,  political  sub¬ 
divisions  and  other  users,  and,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  con¬ 
tracts,  and  fix  the  price  therefor 
and  collect  the  same; 

(d)  To  use  the  waters  and  the  lands  of 
the  state,  or  any  material  therein 
or  thereon,  and  to  require  the  res¬ 
ervation  from  sale  or  other  dispo¬ 
sition  of  such  lands  and  material 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  will 
be  required  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article; 

(e)  To  require  the  reservation  of  water 
from  appropriation  for  such  periods 
as  it  may  provide; 

(f)  In  the  name  of  the  state  to  apply 
for  and  accept,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law's  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  state,  grants,  permits, 
licenses  and  privileges  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  board  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  article; 

(g)  To  cooperate  and  contract  with  po¬ 
litical  subdivisions  of  this  state  and, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
with  the  United  States  and  other 
states,  concerning  the  conservation 
and  use  of  i.nterstate  and  other 
waters  and  the  generation  and  use 
of  electric  energy  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition,  construction,  completion, 
maintenance  and  operation  of 
works  necessary  or  convenient  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  article; 

(h)  To  acquire  or  construct  for  polit¬ 
ical  subdivisions  distributing  sys¬ 
tems  for  water  or  electric  energ>' 
bought  from  the  state,  upon  terms 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board, 
will  repay  to  the  state  within 
twenty-five  years  the  cost  thereof 
with  interest.  The  title  to  or  in¬ 


terest  of  the  state  in  such  systems 
shall  vest  in  the  political  subdi¬ 
vision  when  paid  for; 

(i)  To  .sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  exercise 
in  the  name  of  the  state  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  any  property,  or  the 
use  or  joint  use  of  any  property, 
deemed  by  the  board  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article; 

(j)  To  provide  itself  w’ith  suitable  office 
and  field  facilities,  and  to  appoint, 
define  the  duties  and  fix  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  such  expert  and  tech¬ 
nical  officers,  legal  and  clerical 
assistants  and  other  employees  as 
it  may  require,  subject  to  such  civil 
service  regulations  as  the  board 
may  provide; 

(k)  To  define  projects  and  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  its 
activities; 

(l)  To  exercise  all  pow’ers  needful  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  pu^oses 
of  this  article  and  such  additional 
powers  as  may  be  granted  by  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  4.  The  California  Water  and 
Power  Finance  Committee,  herein  called 
the  committee,  is  hereby  established, 
composed  of  the  governor,  controller, 
treasurer,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
control  and  chairman  of  the  California 
Water  and  Power  Board  all  of  whim 
shall  serve  thereon  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Sec.  5.  Bonds  of  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  million  dollars  (unless  addi¬ 
tional  bonds  are  duly  authorized  by 
law),  may  be  issued  and  sold  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  article,  and  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  state  of  California  is  hereby 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  said  bonds  as  the  same  mature, 
and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  as  the 
same  falls  due. 

Sec.  6.  Bonds  herein  authorized  shall 
be  issued  and  sold  by  the  committee  as 
herein  provided  and  shall  be  serial 
bonds,  payable  in  not  more  than  fifty 
years  from  date  of  issuance,  and  shall  be 
in  such  form  or  forms  and  denomination 
or  denominations,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  of  issue,  conversion, 
redemption,  maturities,  payment,  and 
rate  or  rates  of  interest,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  per  cent  per  annum  payable 
semi-annually,  and  time  or  times  of 
payment  of  interest,  as  the  committee 
from  time  to  time  at  or  before  the  issue 
thereof  may  prescribe.  The  principal 
and  interest  thereof  shall  be  payable  in 
Unites!  States  gold  coin.  Said  bonds 
shall  be  signed  by  the  treasurer  and 
countersigned  by  the  governor  by  his 
engraved  signiature,  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  state  of  California  .shall  be  im¬ 
pressed  thereon;  all  coupons  thereto 
shall  be  signed  by  the  treasurer  by  his 
engraved  or  lithographed  signature. 
The  board  shall  pay,  from  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  it,  the  expense  of  issuing  and 
selling  such  bonds  and  the  necessary 
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expenses  of  the  committee  in  connection  nexed  to  such  certificate,  have  been  and  principal  as  herein  provided,  and 
therewith.  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  board  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers 

Bonds  herein  authorized  may  from  further  certifying  that,  in  the  opinion  charged  by  law  with  any  duty  with  re¬ 
time  to  time  first  be  offered  at  not  less  of  the  board,  the  revenue  from  the  prop-  gard  to  the  levy  and  collection  of  said 

than  par  as  a  popular  loan,  under  such  erty  or  rights  to  be  acquired  or  from  revenue  to  do  and  perform  each  and 

regulations  prescribed  by  the  commit-  the  proposed  project,  together  with  every  act  which  shall  be  nece-ssary  to 

tee  from  time  to  time,  as  will  in  its  available  revenues  from  other  projects,  collect  such  additional  sum. 

opinion  give  the  people  as  nearly  as  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  within  fifty  All  moneys  paid  from  the  general 
may  be  an  equal  opportunity  to  par-  years  in  addition  to  other  necessary  ex-  fund  in  the  state  treasury  for  principal 

ticipate  therein,  but  the  committee  may  penses,  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  of  or  interest  on  such  bonds  shall  be 

make  allotment  in  full  upon  applica-  bonds  reque^d  to  be  issued.  The  pro-  returned  into  said  general  fund  out  of 

tions  for  smaller  amounts  of  bonds  in  ceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  the  revenues  of  the  board  as  soon  as 


advance  of  any  date  which  it  may  set 
for  the  closing  of  subscriptions  and  may 
reject  or  reduce  allotments  upon  later 
application.s  and  applications  for  larger 
amounts,  and  may  reject  or  reduce  allot¬ 
ments  upon  applications  from  incorpo¬ 
rated  banks  and  trust  companies  for 
their  own  account  and  make  allotment 
in  full  or  larger  allotments  to  others, 
and  may  establish  a  graduated  scale  of 
allotments,  and  may  from  time  to  time 
adopt  any  or  all  of  said  methods,  should 
any  such  action  be  deemed  by  it  to  be 
in  the  public  interest;  provided,  that 
such  reduction  or  increase  of  allotments 
of  such  bonds  shall  be  made  under  gen¬ 
eral  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  said  com¬ 
mittee  and  shall  apply  to  all  subscrib¬ 
ers  similarly  situated.  Any  portion  of 
the  bonds  so  offered  and  not  taken  may 
be  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
price  or  prices,  not  less  than  par,  as  it 
may  determine.  The  committee  may 
cancel  any  of  the  bonds  so  offered  and 
not  taken  and  reissue  them  in  different 
denominations. 

Sec.  7.  Bonds  herein  authorized  shall 
be  issued  and  sold  only  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  such  property  and  rights,  and 
for  the  acquisition,  construction,  devel¬ 
opment,  completion,  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  projects  as  the  board 
may  deem  necessary  or  convenient  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  article;  provided,  that  from  time  to 
time  upon  written  requisition  of  the 
board  the  committee  sh^l  issue  and  sell 
bonds  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
five  million  dollars,  the  proceeds  of 
which  shall  be  placed  in  the  water  and 
power  revolving  fund  in  the  state  treas¬ 
ury,  which  fund  is  hereby  created,  to 
be  used  by  the  board  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  its  expenses,  acquiring 
property,  rights,  facilities,  materials 
and  supplies,  carrying  charges  during 
construction  and  meeting  other  costs  in¬ 
curred  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  article;  provided  further,  that  if 
at  any  time  the  revenues  from  projects 
.shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
on  and  principal  of  outstanding  bonds 
as  the  same  fall  due  the  committee  with 
the  consent  of  the  governor,  in  order  to 
avoid  appropriations  from  the  general 
fund  and  resulting  taxation,  may  issue 
and  sell  bonds  to  provide  funds  required 
to  make  such  payments  of  interest  or 
principal. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
article,  the  committee  shall  issue  and 
sell  bonds  only  upon  the  written  requi¬ 
sition  of  the  board  stating  the  amount 
of  money  required  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used  and  acconipanied 
by  a  duly  authorized  certificate  of  the 
board  describing  the  property  or  rights 
to  be  acquired  or  the  project  proposed, 
and  stating  the  estimated  cost  thereof 
and  showing  the  same  to  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  and  approved  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  project,  that  plans  and  estimates 
therefor,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  an- 


placed  in  the  treasury  and  shall  be  used 
by  the  board  exclusively  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  .same  were  issued. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  shall  establish  such 
rates  for  sendee  as  in  its  judgment  will 
provide,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
operation,  maintenance,  depreciation, 
insurance  and  reserve  for  losses,  funds 
to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  all 
bonds  issued  under  this  article,  as  the 
same  fall  due,  together  with  all  sums 
which  may  be  advanced  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  and  interest  thereon  as  herein 
provided. 

Each  project,  as  the  same  may  be 
defined  by  ^e  board,  shall  be  charged 
by  the  board  with  its  cost,  which  shall 
include  its  proper  share  as  fixed  by  the 
board  of  all  expenditures  from  the 
water  and  power  revolving  fund  and  the 
share  so  charged  shall  be  credited  to 
such  revolving  fund  which  shall  be  re- 
pleni.shed,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
so  credited,  from  the  proceeds  of  bonds 
sold  to  provide  funds  for  the  cost  of 
such  project.  The  board  shall  establish 
such  rates  for  the  service  furnished  by 
each  project  as  in  its  judgment  will  pay, 
within  fifty  years,  such  cost  thereof,  and 
the  expenses  of  operation,  maintenance, 
depreciation,  interest,  insurance  and  re¬ 
serve  for  losses;  provided  that  where 
the  rates  are  intended  to  provide  for 
the  repayment  of  expenditures  made  in 
acquiring  or  constructing  distributing 
systems  for  political  sub^visions,  they 
shall  be  so  fixed  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  board  will  repay  the  amount  of 
such  expenditures  with  interest  within 
twenty-five  years.  The  board  may 
change  rates  when  in  its  opinion  advis¬ 
able  to  meet  changed  conditions  and 
shall  always  keep  its  rates  as  near  the 
amount  required  to  pay  such  cost  and 
expenses  as  practicable,  and  shall  fix 
similar  rates  under  substantially  similar 
conditions. 

Sec.  9.  All  revenues  of  the  board,  ex¬ 
cept  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  and 
shall  be  applied  first,  to  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  board,  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  depreciation,  insur¬ 
ance  and  losses,  and  second,  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  on  and  principal  of 
said  bonds. 

If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the 
state  treasury  applicable  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  or  principal  of  said 
bonds,  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the 
same  as  it  falls  due,  moneys  shall  be 
temporarily  advanced  from  the  general 
fund  for  that  purpose,  and  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund  in  the  state  treasury  such  sum  an¬ 
nually  as' will  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
interest  and  principal,  and  there  shall 
be  collected  each  year  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  state 
revenue  is  collected  such  sum  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  other  revenues  of  the  state 
as  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  sums 
appropriated  for  payment  of  interest 


the  same  become  available,  together 
with  interest  thereon  from  the  several 
dates  of  such  advances  until  so  returned 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum 
compounded  semi-annually. 

Sec.  10.  Out  of  any  money  in  the 
state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri¬ 
ated,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  be  credited  to  the  board  and  an  equiv¬ 
alent  amount  shall  be  returned  into  the 
general  fund  in  the  state  treasury  out 
of  the  first  moneys  available  in  the 
water  and  power  revolving  fund. 

Sec.  11.  The  committee  may  estab¬ 
lish  such  funds  in  the  state  treasury 
as  in  its  judgment  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

Moneys  herein  provided  for  the  board 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  by 
warrants  of  the  controller  on  demand.^ 
made  by  the  board  and  allowed  and 
audited  by  the  state  department  of 
finance. 

The  board,  the  controller,  the  treas¬ 
urer  and  the  committee  shaJl  keep  full 
and  particular  account  and  record  of  all 
their  proceedings  under  this  article,  and 
shall  transmit  to  the  governor  annually 
a  report  thereof,  not  less  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  which  shall  be  printed,  to 
be  by  the  governor  laid  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  biennially,  and  all  books  and 
papers  pertaining  to  the  matters  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  article,  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
officer  or  citizen  of  the  state.  All  ac¬ 
counts  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
shall  be  audited  by  the  state  department 
of  finance. 

Sec.  12.  llie  state  and  political  sub¬ 
divisions  shall  have  a  preferred  right 
to  water  and  electric  energy  controlled 
by  the  board  as  against  privately  owned 
public  utilities  selling  water  or  electric 
energy  to  the  public  and  no  contract  or 
act  of  the  board  shall  interfere  wdth 
such  preferred  right.  As  between  those 
otherwise  equally  entitled,  the  board 
shall  supply  water  or  electric  energy  to 
political  subdivisions  near  the  source  of 
supply,  to  the  extent  of  their  reasonable 
needs,  in  preference  to  those  more  re¬ 
mote. 

The  board  shall  not  supply  water  to  a 
privately  owned  public  utility  for  the 
production  of  electric  energy  and  shall 
not  supply  directly  or  indirectly  to  pri¬ 
vately  owned  public  utilities  which  sell 
electric  energy  or  water  to  the  public 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  electric  energy  or  water 
under  its  control,  and  contracts  therefor 
shall  not  extend  over  a  longer  period 
than  five  years,  or  be  renewed  before 
one  year  prior  to  their  expiration.  Be¬ 
fore  making  or  renewing  such  a  con¬ 
tract,  the  board  .shall  publish  a  notice  of 
its  intention  so  to  do,  at  least  six  days 
each  w'eek  for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  in 
at  least  one  newspaper  publi.shed  and 
circulated  in  this  state,  and  desigpiated 
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by  order  of  the  board  for  that  purpose; 
and  at  least  thirty  days’  prior  notice 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  legislative  bodies 
of  all  counties  and  incorporated  munici¬ 
palities  and  to  irrigation  districts  situ¬ 
ate  within  the  territory  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  may  use  such  elec¬ 
tric  energj'.  Public  utilities  taking  such 
contracts  shall  be  required  to  provide 
the  board  with  standby  service  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
article  shall  prevent  any  political  sub¬ 
division  itself,  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  political  subdivisions,  from  devel¬ 
oping  any  water  or  electric  energy 
owTi^  or  controlled  by  it;  but  plans  for 
any  such  development  hereafter  pro¬ 
posed  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board 
for  suggestions  and  criticism,  so  that 
the  cooperation  of  the  board  may  be 
secured,  if  practicable,  for  the  fullest 
development  of  tbe  proposed  project. 
The  board  may  acquire  and  develop  any 
such  project  unless  the  political  subdi¬ 
vision  claiming  the  same  shall  have 
adopted  plans  and  estimates  for  the  de¬ 
velopment,  and  authorized  bonds  or 
made  other  provision  to  cover  the  cost 
thereof,  or  shall  do  so,  within  two  years 
after  the  board  .shall  have  notified  such 
political  subdivision  of  its  readiness  to 
proceed  with  such  development. 

Sec.  14.  In  any  proceeding  in  emi¬ 


nent  domain  brought  by  the  board  under 
the  provisions  hereof,  the  determination 
of  the  board  that  the  taking  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  described  in  the  complaint  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purposes  hereof,  shall  be 
conclusive  .evidence  of  such  necessity. 
In  any  such  proceeding  the  state  may 
take  immediate  possession  and  use  of 
any  property  required  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article,  by  paying  into  the  court 
such  amount  of  money  as  the  court, 
upon  five  days’  notice  to  the  adverse 
party,  may  determine  as  reasonably 
adequate  to  secure  to  the  owner  of  the 
property  sought  to  be  taken  immediate 
payment  of  just  compensation  for 
such  taking  and  any  damages  incident 
thereto. 

In  any  such  proceeding,  trial  by  jury 
may  be  demanded  and  secured  by  any 
party  thereto,  and  any  proceeding  be¬ 
gun  under  the  provisions  of  Section  23a 
of  Article  XII  of  this  constitution  shall 
be  dismissed  on  the  filing  therein  of  a 
written  demand  by  such  party.  Such 
demand  must  be  filed  within  thirty  days 
after  service  upon  such  party  of  process 
in  such  proceeding. 

Property  appropriated  to  public  use 
may  be  taken  under  the  power  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  for  the  purposes  hereof, 
but,  except  as  otherwise  herein  pro¬ 
vided,  this  article  shall  not  confer  power 
to  take  the  property  or  works  owned  or 


controlled  by  any  political  subdivision 
used  or  proposed  to  be  used  for  supply¬ 
ing  water  or  electric  energy,  or  both, 
without  its  consent. 

Sec.  15.  All  public  officers,  boards, 
commissions  and  agencies  shall  make 
available  to  the  board  all  data  and  in¬ 
formation  in  their  possession  required 
by  the  board,  and  shall  render  every 
assistance  in  their  power  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.  16.  As  far  as  practicable,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  speedy  development  of 
its  operations,  the  board  shall  so  shape 
its  plans  as  to  furnish  work  during 
periods  of  unemployment. 

Sec.  17.  The  term  political  subdivi¬ 
sion,  as  used  in  this  article,  is  hereby 
defined  to  mean  and  include  any  public 
board,  public  quasi  corporation,  public 
corporation,  water  district,  lighting  dis¬ 
trict,  municipal  utility  district,  public 
utility  district,  irrigation  district,  muni¬ 
cipal  corporation,  town,  city  and  county, 
city  or  county,  having  authority  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  purchase,  sale  or  use  of 
water,  water  power,  or  electric  energy, 
but  shall  not  be  construed  to  include 
any  privately  owned  public  utility. 

Sec.  18.  This  article  is  self -executing, 
but  legislation  may  be  enacted  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  its  purpose  and  to  facilitate 
its  operation. 


The  Bone  “Free”  Power  Bill 


INITIATIVE  MEASURE  NO.  52 
AN  ACT 

Authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  use,  pur¬ 
chase,  sell  and  dispose  of  electric  cur¬ 
rent  inside  or  outside  their  corporate 
limits;  to  acquire,  construct,  maintain 
and  operate  inter-tie  lines,  transmis- 
.sion  lines  and  distribution  systems; 
and  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
'  domain  in  aid  of  the  acquisition,  con¬ 
struction,  repair,  operation,  exten- 
•sion  or  betterment  of  any  plant  or 
system  for  generating,  transmitting 
or  distributing  electricity. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  WASHING- 
1X)N: 

Section  1.  Any  city  or  town  shall 
have  the  right  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
electric  current  to  any  other  city  or 
town,  governmental  agency  or  munici¬ 
pal  corporation,  or  to  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation,  in.side  or  outside  its  cor¬ 
porate  limits,  and  to  purchase  electric 
current  therefrom.  No  such  purchase 
or  sale  of  electric  current  shall  subject 
or  make  liable  any  city  or  town,  or  any 
other  purriiaser  or  seller  of  such  elec¬ 
tric  current,  to  any  tax  on  account  of 
-xueli  purchase  or  sale. 

Section  2.  Any  city  or  towm  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  acquire,  construct,  pur¬ 
chase,  condemn  and  purchase,  awm,  op¬ 
erate,  control,  add  to  and  maintain, 
electric  generating  plants,  lands,  ease¬ 
ments,  rights,  rights-of-way,  franchises, 
di.stribution  systems,  sub-stations,  inter¬ 
tie  or  transmission  lines,  to  enable  it 


to  use,  purchase,  sell  and  dispose  of 
electric  current  inside  or  outside  its 
corporate  limits,  or  to  connect  its  plant 
writh  any  other  electric  plant  or  system, 
or  to  connect  parts  of  its  own  electric 
system. 

Section  3.  Whenever  in  aid  of  the 
work  of  construction,  repair,  operation, 
extension  or  betterment  of  any  electric 
plant  or  system  of  any  city  or  town,  or 
in  aid  of  the  work  of  logging  or  clear¬ 
ing  a  reservoir  or  impounding  site 
therefor,  the  owner,  lessee  or  operator 
of  any  railroad  not  a  conunon  carrier, 
shall  refuse,  for  a  reasonable  consid¬ 
eration  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  to 
transport  any  materials,  machinery, 
equipment,  logs,  timber  products,  sup¬ 
plies  or  labor,  to  or  from  the  place  or 
places  on  said  railroad  nearest  or  most 
convenient  to  the  point  or  points  where 
such  work  of  construction,  repair,  op¬ 
eration,  extension  or  betterment,  or  such 
work  of  clearing  or  logging  in  such  res- 
erv'oir  or  impounding  site,  is  being 
done  or  performed;  or  whenever  the 
owTier,  lessee  or  operator  of  any  boom¬ 
ing,  rafting  or  sorting  works,  shall  re¬ 
fuse,  for  a  reasonable  consideration  to 
be  mutually  agreed  upon,  to  boom,  raft 
or  sort,  any  logs,  or  lumber  products, 
removed  or  to  be  removed  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  such  city  or  town,  from 
any  lands  used  in  such  work,  then  and 
in  that  event  such  city  or  town  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  empowered  to  acquire  by 
condemnation,  the  right  to  use  and 
damage  such  railroad,  and  sufficient  of 
its  equipment,  and  such  booming,  raft¬ 
ing  or  sorting  works,  for  such  time  as 
shall  be  deemed  reasonably  necessary 


by  such  city  or  town  to  accomplish  such 
work,  after  just  compensation  has  been 
first  made  or  paid  into  court  for  such 
owner,  operator  or  lessee. 

Section  4.  Any  dty  or  town  is  hereby 
authorized  to  exercise  the  power  ef 
eminent  domain  hereby  granted,  under 
the  same  provisions  and  procedure  a.s 
is  or  shall  be  provided  by  law  for  the 
condemnation  of  private  property  for 
any  of  the  corporate  uses  or  purposes 
of  such  city  or  town.  In  exercising  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  for  the  public 
purposes  herein  enumerated  or  specified, 
by  such  city  or  town,  it  shall  not  be 
a  defense  or  an  objection  thereto  that 
a  portion  of  the  electric  current  gen¬ 
erated  or  sold  by  such  city  or  town  will 
be  applied  to  private  purposes,  pro¬ 
vided  the  principal  uses  intend^  are 
public. 

Section  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
authorize  or  entitle  any  city  or  town  to 
acquire  by  eminent  domain  any  electric 
plant  or  any  part  of  such  utility  now 
or  hereafter  owmed  by  any  other  city, 
town  or  municipal  corporation. 

Section  6.  If  any  part  of  this  act 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  invalid  or  un¬ 
constitutional,  such  adjudication  of  in¬ 
validity  or  unconstitutionality  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  or  constitutionality  of 
the  act  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  part 
thereof,  not  adjudged  invalid  «r  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  cumulative,  and  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  abridge  or  limit  the 
powers  of  cities  or  towns  under  existing 
laws. 
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Water  and  Power  Act  Condemned 
by  San  Francisco  Club 
Reiterating  the  stand  it  took  in  1922, 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  condemned  the  proposed  Cali¬ 
fornia  Water  and  Power  Act  on  nine 
separate  counts.  An  exhaustive  study 
of  the  power  industry  of  California  and 
of  the  Act  itself  was  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  club  at  a  meeting  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  Aug.  21  by 
F.  H.  Fowler,  consulting  engineer,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  club’s  water  and 
power  section. 

The  nine  objections  to  the  measure 
as  set  dowTi  in  Mr.  Fowler’s  report 
follow: 

1.  — For  many  years  to  come  we  may  expect 
a  steadily  increasing  power  demand,  but  at  a 
gradually  falling  rate. 

2.  — The  rapidly  growing  demands  for  power 
are  being  and  will  continue  to  be  met  by  devel¬ 
opment  programe  now  being  carried  out  by 
municipalities  operating  successfully  under  ex¬ 
isting  laws,  or  by  public  utilities  operating 
under  complete  public  regulation. 

3.  — A  state-owned  system  and  public  utility 
system  can  not  long  exist  either  in  direct  com- 
l>etition  or  in  satisfactory  cooperation,  and  if 
the  state  is  to  go  into  the  power  business  it 
must  frankly  face  the  problem  of  operating  a 
state-wide  system. 

4. — If -this  phase  alone  of  the  program  pro-' 
lK>sed  by  the  act  is  carried  out  the  bond  issue 
will  be  almost  immediately  absorbed,  the  state 
debt  will  be  increased  to  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  entire  cost  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  combined  state,  county  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  d^t  increased  to  somewhat  over  the 
entire  interest  bearing  debt  of  the  United  States 
when  the  world  war  started. 

5.  — In  addition,  drafts  on  the  general  fund 
(derived  from  taxation)  would  start  immedi¬ 
ately,  would  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent  and 
would  rapidly  mount,  equaling  the  total  of  the 
initial  bond  issue  by  the  end  of  the  first  dec¬ 
ade,  even  if  the  state  confined  itself  solely  to 
liower  development,  and  much  more  if  it  under¬ 
took  other  activities. 

6.  — From  our  federal  venture  into  reclama¬ 
tion  we  may  draw  the  lesson  that  state  owner¬ 
ship  of  water  and  power  would  not  guarantee 
against :  first,  recurring  appropriations ;  sec¬ 
ond,  losses  through  ill-advised  undertakings ; 
third,  deadening  of  individual  and  local  com¬ 
munity  initiative.  The  government  was  driven 
into  the  program,  as  no  other  agency  could 
undertake  the  development.  California  has  no 
such  incentive  for  taking  over  the  water  and 
iwwer  resources  within  our  boundaries,  for  they 
are  being  developed  by  our  public  utilities  and 
municipal  systems  under  adequate  state  control. 

7. — Resulting  dilution  of  the  state  credit  would 
tend  to  raise  the  borrowing  rate  nearly  if  not 
completely  up  to  the  rate  now  paid  by  electric 
utilities,  thus  offsetting  one  of  the  most  valid 
public  ownership  arguments. 

8.  — Owing  to  its  wide  extent  a  state-owned 
system  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  operate 
economically  than  municipally-owned  systems 
with  which  we  are  familiar  today  :  there  would 
be  greater  opiwrtunity  for  loose  management 
and  imlitical  influence,  and.  as  a  result  of  these 
factors,  results  obtained  would  not  compare  with 
those  already  secured  by  municipal  ownership. 

9.  While  there  may  be  instances  where  public 
service  coriorations  have  been  at  fault,  such 
instances  are  growing  rarer  and  may  be  handled 
in  the  most  drastic  manner  through  existing 
state  legislation  or  regulative  bodies  without  re¬ 
course  to  an  entire  departure  from  present 
methods. 

As  is  cu.^tomary  at  such  meetings  of 
the  Commonwealth  Club,  arguments  for 
and  again.st  the  measure  were  presented 


following  the  reading  of  the  report,  A 
statement  read  by  the  president  of 
the  club  outlining  the  stand  of  the 
Water  and  Power  League,  the  organi¬ 
zation  sponsoring  the  Act,  brought  forth 
the  fact  that  this  body  was  unwilling 
to  furnish  a  speaker  to  present  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
This  side  of  the  question  was  presented 
by  Darrow  Beard,  attorney  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  one  of  the  club  members. 
A.  E.  Boynton,  San  Francisco  attorney, 
opposed  the  act.  His  paper  will  ^ 
printed  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Walter  Stalder,  mining  engineer, 
stated  that  the  mining  interests  of  the 
state  were  opposed  to  the  measure  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  no  consideration  to  the 
mining  industry’s  needs  for  water. 


City  Gets  Large  Bill  for  Extras 
on  Gorge  Credc  Tunnel 

With  the  filing  recently  by  R.  C. 
Storrie  &  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  Gorge  Creek  tunnel 
work  of  the  Skagit  development,  of  a 
claim  for  $683,097  over  and  above  the 
contract  price  of  $2,203,865,  the  city 
officials  face  a  final  adjustment  with  the 
tunnel  contractors  which  may  go  to  the 
courts  for  settlement.  This  action  of 
the  contractors  is  interpreted  at  the 
city  hall  as  a  counter  move  anticipating 
that  the  city  may  attempt  to  exact  the 
contract  penalty  of  $500  per  day  for  a 
total  of  ten  and  a  half  months’  delay  in 
the  completion  of  the  work.  The  con¬ 
tractors  claim  exemption  from  this  pen¬ 
alty  on  the  ground  that  the  delays  were 
the  fault  of  the  city. 

In  its  claim,  the  contracting  company 
listed  thirty-five  items,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  were:  $197,534.70  for  ad¬ 
ditional  concrete  used  in  tunnel  lining; 
$121,505.79  for  additional  excavation 
over  contract  figures;  $72,005.40  for  ad¬ 
ditional  cement;  $17,114.09  for  fine  sand 
furnished  and  not  in  specifications;  and 
$170,423.96  for  miscellaneous  claims 
previously  reported  to  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works.  The  claim  has  been  referred 
to  T.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  corporation  coun¬ 
sel,  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  validity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  acting  upon  the  written  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Carl  F.  Uhden,  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Skagit  development,  has 
formally  accepted  the  Gorge  Creek  tun¬ 
nel  as  completed.  Water  was  turned 
into  the  tunnel  Aug.  2,  and  Engineer 
Uhden  reports  that  the  controls  have 
been  tested  and  are  functioning  satis¬ 
factorily.  It  is  said  that  minor  troubles 
on  the  development  have  delayed  tem¬ 
porarily  the  bringing  in  of  Skagit 
energy,  but  that  by  Sept.  1  everything 
will  be  in  readiness  to  deliver  power  to 
Seattle  over  the  100-mile  transmission 
line. 


Amended  Application  Filed  for 
Owens  River  Project 

The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Com¬ 
pany  has  filed  an  amended  application 
for  license  covering  the  project  in 
Owens  River  Gorge  for  which  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  also  is  claiming  rights. 
The  lands  involved  in  this  pow^er  site 
have  been  the  subject  of  legislative 
action.  In  1906  Congress  authorized 
the  sale  to  Los  Angeles  of  certain  of 
these  lands  in  connection  with  its  aque¬ 
duct  project.  On  this  authority  the  city 
bought  up  large  areas  in  the  river  val¬ 
ley.  Some  contend  that  these  purchases 
exceeded  any  area  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  Congress.  The  General  Land 
Office  at  one  time  questioned  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  transaction,  but  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  confirmed  the  sale  of 
these  lands  to  the  city.  A  patent  finally 
was  issued  in  1913  but  it  contained  cer¬ 
tain  reservations  as  to  the  outstanding 
water  rights. 

An  act  approved  June  5,  1920,  ex¬ 
tended  the  scope  of  the  original  grant 
but  contained  a  number  of  conditions 
w’hich  invite  controversy.  The  Southern 
Sierras  company  contends  that  these 
reservations  and  conditions  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  law  to  protect  its  estab¬ 
lished  rights  and  those  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors  in  this  section  of  the  Owens  River. 

On  this  assumption  the  Southern 
Sierras  company  applied  for  the  license 
which  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Los 
Angeles  program.  The  point  now  has 
been  reached  where  the  Federal  Pow'er 
Commission  mu.st  make  a  decision  in 
the  matter.  While  final  action  has  not 
been  taken  it  is  understood  that  the 
study  indicates  that  it  is  not  within  the 
juri^iction  of  the  commission  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  validity  of  the  patent  grante<l 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  For 
this  reason  the  indications  are  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  deny  the  application 
of  the  Southern  Sierras  company, 
which  apparently  leaves  the  courts  as 
the  only  recourse  to  which  the  power 
company  can  appeal. 


Auxiliary  Power  Needed. — The  Wil- 
lapa  Power  Company,  South  Bend, 
Wash.,  will  order  a  new  200-hp.  semi- 
Diesel  engine  to  be  u.sed  as  an  auxiliary 
plant  to  serve  its  customers  during  the 
time  when  the  South  Fork  water  power 
plant  is  not  able  to  handle  the  loatl. 
Improvements  will  cost  $20,000. 


City  of  Santa  Cruz  Applies  for  Power 
Site. — The  Division  of  Water  Rights  of 
the  California  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  received  an  application  fi*om 
the  City  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  for  a 
permit  to  appropriate  200  sec.-ft.'  of 
water  from  the  San  Lorenzo  River  in 
Santa  Cruz  County.  The  city  proposes 
to  develop  3,977  hp.  at  the  site. 
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Washington  Utility  Doubles  Generating  Capacity 

Extensive  Improvements  to  Generating  Plant,  Substations  and 
Distribution  Lines  Are  Carried  on  at  Aberdeen 


Comprising:  the  largest  single  im¬ 
provement  to  its  properties  undertaken 
since  it  first  began  operation,  the  Grays 
Harbor  Railway  &  Light  Company, 
Aberdeen,  Wash.,  is  now  installing  a 
5,000-kw.  steam  unit  that  will  practi¬ 
cally  double  its  present  generating  ca¬ 
pacity.  A  new’  5,000-kw.  substation  to 
handle  the  increased  output  is  being 
built  and  extensive  improvements  to  its 
distribution  system  are  being  made.  A 
new'  boiler  and  auxiliaries  for  the  steam 
unit,  a  switchboard  with  automatic  con¬ 
trol,  and  six  feeder  regulators  are  also 
a  part  of  the  proposed  plan. 

The  generator,  built  by  the  Westing- 
hou.se  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  is  to  be  installed  in  the  Electric 
Park  steam  station  midway  between 


4,150-volt,  three-phase,  four-wire  “Y.” 
TTie  construction  work  is  being  done  by 
Sanderson  &  Porter  under  the  direction 
of  R.  V.  Rosenbaum. 


New  Boilers  Increase  Capacity 
At  Large  Steam  Plant 

Additional  boiler  capacity  to  increa.se 
the  kilowatt-hour  output  and  to  furnish 
more  .steam  for  the  increasing  heating 
business,  is  the  aim  of  the  $300,000  im¬ 
provement  to  the  Lincoln  Street  steam 
plant  of  the  Northw’estem  Electric 
CoiVipany,  Portland,  Ore.  A  new  build¬ 
ing  is  being  built  to  house  tw’o  1,000-hp. 
Stirling  boilers  which  will  be  added  to 
the  six  present  boilers  of  4,932  hp.  at 
this  plant.  This  addition  w’ill  provide 


Unloading:  Kenerator  iwrts  for  steam  plant  at  Aberdeen,  Wash.  Hok  fuel  bin  ia  in  the  backicround. 


Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam.  A  General 
Electric  Company  switchboard,  remote 
controlled,  with  truck-type  generator 
and  feeder  panels  and  steel  enclosures, 
is  part  of  the  indoor  equipment  that 
will  be  installed  in  the  station.  This 
company  w’ill  also  supply  transformers 
for  the  substation.  The  boiler  to  be 
placed  in  the  Electric  Park  station  is  a 
Ca.sey-Hedges,  1,090  hp.,  Stirling  type, 
designed  for  300-lb.  pressure. 

The  present  generating  equipment  in 
the  Electric  Park  station  consists  of  a 
1,000-kw.  and  a  400-kw.  generator. 
Other  generating  equipment  owned  by 
the  company  consists  of  a  1,000-kw. 
unit  at  the  Anderson  &  Middleton  Lum¬ 
ber  Company’s  mill  at  Aberdeen,  and  a 
3,000-kw’.  unit  at  the  Gray’s  Harbor 
Lumber  Company’s  mill  at  Hoquiam. 
These  units  are  operated  in  connection 
with  the  generating  equipment  at  each 
mill  and  an  exchange  of  current  be¬ 
tween  the  mills  and  the  power  company 
has  been  in  effect  for  .some  time. 

To  provide  additional  capacity  in  the 
distribution  system  in  Aberdeen,  the 
feeders  are  being  changed  from  2,300- 
volt,  three-phase  delta  to  operate  at 


enough  energy  to  operate  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity  the  two  10,000-kw.  turbo-genera¬ 
tor  units  in  the  plant,  and  furnish 
enough  steam  to  heat  the  entire  down¬ 
town  district  of  Portland,  where  the 
company’s  .steam  heating  business  is 
concentrated. 

The  steam  heat  generated  in  the 
plant  is  transmitted  one  and  one-half 
miles  underground  to  the  center  of  its 
application.  This  is  said  to  be  the  long¬ 
est  high  pressure  steam  line  in  the 
United  States.  The  new  boiler  instal¬ 
lation  is  expected  to  be  completed  for 
operation  by  Oct.  1. 


Turbines  Ordered  for  Hawaiian  Pro¬ 
ject. — The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Francisco  has  just  received 
an  ortler  for  three  horizontal  impulse 
turbines  of  1,950  hp.  each  to  be  installed 
in  the  Kehaka  plant  of  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  Sugar  Company  of  Maui, 
T.  H.  The  pow’er  to  be  developed  will 
largely  be  used  for  irrigation  pumping. 
The  turbine  equipment  will  be  handled- 
through  the  firm  of  Alexander  &  BaW-' 
win,  of  San  Francisco. 


Status  of  P.  G.  and  E.  Plant  to 
Be  Settled  by  Commission 

Because  of  a  question  raised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Electra  plant  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  on 
the  Mokelumne  River  in  California,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  must  render 
a  decision  as  to  the  exact  percentage 
of  public  lands  in  the  project  area  which 
is  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  major 
license  must  be  issued. 

ITie  Electra  plant  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  14  years.  The  company  contends 
that  the  public  lands  involved  were  put 
to  this  use  before  legislation  w’as  passed 
requiring  federal  rights.  It  is  willing, 
however,  to  be  put  under  that  type  of 
license  which  covers  a  minor  part  of 
the  project  which  does  not  require  spe¬ 
cial  accounting  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  company  is  of  the  opinion 
that  were  the  case  taken  to  court  a 
decision  would  be  forthcoming  which 
would  free  it  from  taking  out  any 
license. 

In  cases  previously  passed  upon  the 
commission  has  made  no  effort  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  line  of  demarcation 
betw’een  major  and  minor  licenses,  but 
the  inclination  apparently  has  been  to 
regard  a  major  license  necessan,’  when 
public  lands  exceed  15. per  cent  of  -the 
project  area. 

The  structures  of  the  Electra  project 
occupy  approximately  equal  portions  of 
.public  and  private  lands  but  if  the  res¬ 
ervoirs  are  considered  the  proportion  of 
public  lands  is  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  public 
interest  is  not  affected  since  the  plant 
for  many  years  has  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  but  the  com¬ 
mission’s  decision  in  this  case  will  be 
of  significance  because  of  its  bearing  on 
.future  applications. 


Los  Angeles  Passes  $16,000,000 
Power  Bond  Issue' 

Power  bonds  aggregating  $16,000,000 
were  sanctioned  by  the  voters  of  Los 
Angeles  at  the  general  primary  election 
Aug.  26,  1924.  As  this  issue  goes  to 
press  the  final  count,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattering  precincts,  showed 
105,670  in  favor  of  the  bonds  and  12,783 
against  them.  This  w'as  the  third  power 
bond  election  within  fifteen  months, 
previous  issues  of  $35,000,000  and 
$21,000,000  having  been  defeated  in 
June,  1923,  and  May,  1924,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  present  bond  issue  is  the  result 
of  a  survey  of  the  system  of  tlie  Los 
Angeles  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light 
made  by  engineers  of  the  California 
State  Railroad  Commission  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Service 
Commission.  (Journal  of  Electricity,  p. 
67,  July  15,  1924.)  The  survey  showed 
that  this  sum  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  rriunicipal  distributing  system 
up  to  capacity  and  to  provide  for  exten¬ 
sions  and  betterments  during  the  next 
three  years. 


Pacific  Coast  Steel  Gets  Contract  for 
Tower  Line. — The  Los -Angeles  Gas  & 
Electric  Corporation  has  awasded  the 
contract  for  steel  towers  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  line  of  that  company  between 
its  new  Seal  Beach  steam  plant  and 
Los  Angeles,  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel 
Company.  The  line  -is  ta  be  25w  miles 
long  and  is  to  be  bf-twin  dfctiit  T?on- 
st  ruction. 
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August  22nd»  1924 • 


Boginnlne  with  this  issue,  all  maDbers  will  reoeire  a  yearly  subscription  to  the 
Journal  of  Electricity,  without  extra  charge* 

This  action  ws  taken  by  the  Exseutiwe  Camnittee  at  a  meeting  hold  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  August  14th,  1924* 

It  has  been  recognised  by  the  Officers  and  ExeoutiTs  Cocsnittoe  that  in  the  Asaoe- 
iation  lies  an  opportunity  to  fora  an  organization  that  should  constitute  a  great  foroe 
for  the  betterment  of  the  industry  and  those  when  it  serres: 

That  such  a  task  is  aoctreaely  difficult  when  the  sole  Mans  of  sustaining  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Association  is  through  the  periodical  coegnittee  meetings  and  the  Annual  Con- 
wention,  the  attendance  at  Miich  rarely  rep^sents  more  than  25^  of  the  menbership; 

That,  therefore,  if  some  medium  could  be  obtained  fbr  carrying  the  story  of  tbs 
industry,  and  the  part  played  by  the  Association  in  the  welfare  of  that  industry,  to 
all  of  its  mesOMrs  at  regular  Interrals,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  potent  force,  not  only 
in  maintaining  interest  in  the  Association,  but  in  building  up  its  membership  to  a 
total  more  in  keeping  with  its  size  and  importanoe* 

Thus,  through  ths  publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Bleetrieity,  an  rriTngsmnnt  Iws 
been  made  by  which  all  msmbers  of  the  Association  will  reoeive  a  subscription  to  the 
Journal,  as  well  as  the  Killetin  of  ths  Bationsil  Association,  and  a  copy  of  ths  An¬ 
nual  Proceedings  without  increase  in  their  annual  dues* 

The  'aailes*  Campaign  showed  seme  34,000  members  of  the  electrical  industry  in 
California  alone*  There  are  but  2,000  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Associa¬ 
tion*  The  cost  for  Class  'B'  membership  is  only  |5*00  per  year*  It  is  proposed  that 
on  October  1st,  next,  a  eaaqmign  for  new  Class  *B*  members  be  Inaugurated,  and,  in 
view  of  the  additional  consideration  now  offered,  every  existing  msmber  should  not  only 
gather  fresh  interest  and  profit  from  his  own  membership,  but  should  constitute  himself 
one  of  the  membership  coemdttee  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  in  ons, 
tiro,  or  three  new  meiBbers* 

All  future  announcements,  etc*  for  the  Association  will  be  carried  in  the 
Journal*  Watch  for  them* 

Yours  very  truly. 


SHTrCH 


. ^  ^ 


SECRETARY* 


An  open  letter  to  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical  Association. 


Members'of  P.C.E.A.  to  Receive 
.loumal  of  Electricity 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Electrical 
Association  held  in  San  Francisco 
Aug.  14,  arrangements  were  perfected 
whereby  the  Journal  of  Electricity  will 
be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  wthout  extra  charge.  The  reasons 
for  this  step  are  outlined  in  the  accorn- 
panying  statement  to  the  membership 
by  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the 
association.  The  arrangement  goes  into 
effect  Sept.  1. 

The  step  was  based  upon  the  desire 
of  the  officers  of  the  association  to 
make  the  organization  a  greater  force 
for  the  betterment  of  the  industry  and 
tho.se  whom  it  serves.  It  was  believed 
that  if  a  medium  could  be  obtained  for 
carrying  the  story  of  the  industry  and 
the  activities  of  the  association  to  all 
of  the  members  at  regular  intervals, 
greater  intere.st  in  the  organization  will 
be  maintained. 

The  Journal  of  Electricity  in  the 
future  will  act  as  an  open  forum  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  between  the 
members  and  will  also  carry  announce¬ 
ments  of  all  association  activities. 


Denver  Cooperative  Leaprue  Holds 
Fourth  Annual  Picnic 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  picnics 
and  outdoor  frolics  ever  staged  for  the 
electrical  industry  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
held  Aug.  7,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Electrical  Cooperative  League  of  that 
city.  The  gathering  was  the  Fourth 
Annual  Picnic  of  the  league  and  was 
attended  by  approximately  1,000  elec¬ 
trical  men,  their  families  and  friends. 
The  picnic  was  staged  at  a  local  amuse¬ 
ment  park. 

A  truck  load  of  prizes,  most  of  them 
electrical  appliances  and  varying  from 
flashlighLs  to  a  washing  machine  as  the 
capital  prize,  was  contributed  by  the 
united  electrical  indu.stry  for  award  to 
successful  contestants  and  participants 
in  the  races  and  various  stunts. 

Featuring  the  all-aftemoon  program 
of  amu.sements  w'ere  an  indoor  baseball 
game  of  three  innings  between  the  Den¬ 
ver.  central  station  representatives  and 
the  rest  of  the  industry,  a  half-dozen 
races  for  the  children,  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women,  a  w’heelbarrow' 
race  and  balloon  race,  the  “smoke¬ 
house”  for  men,  and  lastly,  the  “dizzy- 
issie”  race  and  aviation  meet. 

A  grand  prize  drawing  in  which  fifty 
prizes  were  aw’arded  marked  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  program  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  basket  picnic  dinner. 

Details  of  the  picnic  were  w'orked  out 


by  the  general  entertainment  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  leagfue,  as  follows:  J.  C. 
Davidson,  chairman,  F.  L.  Easton,  E.  A. 
Scott,  C.  E.  Addie,  R.  W.  Elliott  and 
E.  E.  Stettler,  and  the  following  sub¬ 
committees:  ticket  committee,  A.  E. 
Bacon,  chairman,  Clarence  Keeler,  Dean 
D.  Clark,  W.  A.  J.  Guscott,  P.  Harry 
Byrne,  H.  W.  Fishbum,  H.  P.  Whitten 
and  Harry  Schockett;  prize  committee. 


E.  C.  Headrick,  chairman,  John  J. 
Cooper,  R.  G.  Gentry,  C.  G.  Scott,  M. 
Rosenthal,  D.  D.  Sturgeon,  M.  E.  Ban¬ 
ning,  Henry  Tewksbury  and  N.  E.  Law¬ 
rence;  and  the  sports  committee,  V.  N. 
Garretson,  chairman,  O.  L.  Mackell, 

F.  F.  McCammon,  A.  R.  Woolley,  K.  B. 
Schmidt,  W.  J.  Laufenburg,  W.  R.  Kaf- 
fer,  J.  E.  Bullock,  M.  E.  Gantz  and 
J.  Van  Dyk. 
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dual  capacity  is  directing  the  work  in 
this  district.  Mr.  Fisher  presided  at 
the  meeting,  and  through  Victor  Hart¬ 
ley,  e.Kecutive  secretary  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  presented  a  working  plan  that 
was  characterized  by  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  is  covering  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  as  the  best  he  had  yet  seen.  In 
brief,  the  plan  provides  for  obtaining 
authorization  to  approach  the  schools 
through  the  proper  authorities,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  the  school  children's  contests 
through  the  official  publications  of  the 
school  teachers,  through  the  leading 
new'spapers  in  various  communities,  and 
through  the  radio  broadcasting  stations. 
State  and  district  committees  are  to  be 
appointed,  through  which  literature  and 
genei’al  information  will  be  distributed. 
To  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  contact  will  be  provided 
through  the  various  electric  clubs,  con¬ 
tractor-dealers’  associations,  and  job¬ 
bers’  organizations.  Primers  telling  the 
story  of  the  movement  and  giving  the 
conditions  of  the  various  prize  contests 
as  well  as  registration  cai^  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Society  for  Electrical 
Development  and  distributed  through 
the  local  committees. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  provided  for 
national  competition,  in  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  as  first  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  better  home  lighting  a  $15,000  elec¬ 
tric  home,  there  will  also  be  a  number 
of  local  prizes,  furnished  from  the  local 
fund  raised  for  meeting  the  expense  of 
the  local  activity.  In  all,  21  distrlctvS 
are  laid  out  in  the  three  states  covered 
in  the  twelfth  national  district,  in  which 
the  focal  points  are  the  population  cen¬ 
ters  within  each  district. 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  national 
movement,  and  the  benefit  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  Mr.  Hickerson  directed  the  special 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  $500,000  raised,  some 
$300,000  would  be  expended  for  national 
consumer-advertising,  thus  creating  a 
r^r\'oir  of  good  will  for  the  better- 
lighting  idea  in  which  the  local  interests 
could  participate  through  their  own  co¬ 
operative  effort.  To  sell  the  idea  of 


/  school  childrmhave 

I  d^ective  vision^  / 

Incorrectly  placed  or  glaring  light  in  the  home  is  an  outstanding 
cause  of  poor  eyesight  and  children  are  the  chief  sufferers 

THE  HOME  LIGHTING  CONTEST 


— sponsored  and  supported  by  the  entire  eleahcal  industry  is  a 
looperative  education^  acneity  designed  to  give  to  the  public. 
Through  the  school  children,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  proper 
Lisc  of  electric  light,  and  indicate  ways  in  which  existing  home 
lighting  condkiocu  may  be  unproved.  The  ma^  result  will 
he  less  eye  trouble  and  better  natiofial  health,  and  in  addition 
better  lighted,  more  beautiful  homes 

To  arouse  the  iiKercai  of  the  diildren  and  direct  theu  attention 
to  the  importance  of  better  home  lighting,  it  is  presented  to 
them  in  the  form  of  a  contest;  and  aarards  are  offered  arhich 
range  upward  in  value  to  University  Scholarships  and  the  prise 
Si  9.000  dcccrkal  home. 

The  Home  l-ighcmg  Contest  does  nor  interfere  arith  regular 
sch<x>l  arork  and  requires  none  of  teacher's  dme.  It  ia  poeaiblc. 
however,  that  the  children  may  ask  for  teacher's  help  or  opm- 
ion.  Therefore,  the  electrical  people  in  your  dry  or  locality 
stand  ready  to  fomish  foil  infomsKioo  concerning  this  great 
international  movement  and  offer  their  foil  cooperation  to  the 
end  that  in  future  years  there  will  be  less  eye  trouble. 


Advertiseinentn  of  thl.s  typ«  will  be  used  by  the  LiKhtini?  Educational  Committee  to  call 
attention  to  the  enHay  content. 


Plans  for  Better  Lighting  Campaign  Are  Discussed 

Twelfth  Regional  District  Committee,  Under  R.  E.  Fisher,  Maps 
Procedure  for  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona 

the  twelfth  district,  in  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  states  of  California,  Nevada 
and  Arizona.  R.  E.  Fisher,  chairman 
of  the  Cooperative  Campaign,  has  been 
appointed  regional  director  for  the 
Better  Lighting  Campaign,  and  in  his 


At  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  Aug.  12,  the  advisory  board  of  the 
California  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign  discussed  ways  and  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  plans  of  the 
campaign  for  Better  Lighting  within 


iXU«  of 


t'  .idanoe  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Picnic  of  that  orKanlration. 
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Extension  bein);  added  to  White  River  power  house  to  permit  installation  of  fourth  unit. 


Hydro  Unit  Nearing  Completion 
at  White  River  Plant 

The  addition  of  a  fourth  hydroelectric 
unit  at  the  White  River  plant  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Company, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  is  progressing  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  will  be  put  in  service  about 
Nov.  1  of  this  year.  The  new  unit  will 
be  23,000  hp.  and  will  bring  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  this  plant  to  a  total  of  84,662  hp. 

Water  will  be  supplied  to  the  turbine 
through  a  penstock  decreasing  in  diam¬ 
eter  from  7  ft.  at  the  top  to  6  ft.  at 
the  power  house.  The  penstock  •will  be 
2,300  ft.  long  and  will  extend  from  the 
end  of  the  present  pressure  tunnel  to 
the  power  house.  The  operating  head 
at  the  plant  is  440  ft.  To  house  the 
generator  and  turbine,  an  addition  to 
the  power  house  w’as  necessary. 

The  cost  of  the  construction,  w^hich  is 
being  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  W.  D.  Shannon,  general  superintend¬ 
ent,  Stone  &  Webster  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  will  run  to  about  $1,200,000. 


Rules  for  Off-Season  Fan  Sale 
Contest  Are  Announced 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
use  of  electric  fans  throughout  the 
year.  The  Society  for  Electrical  Devel¬ 
opment  has  oifered  $250  in  prizes  for 
the  best  plans  on  how  to  sell  electric 
fans  for  any  off-season  use.  The  con¬ 
test  is  open  to  all  dealers  in  fans  and 
their  salesmen,  beginning  Sept.  1,  and 
closing  Oct.  15,  1924. 

The  first  prize  in  the  contest  will  be 
$100,  second  prize  $50,  and  third  •to 
tw’elfth  prizes  will  be  $10  each.  In  case 
of  ties  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  tied 
for  will  be  awarded  to  each  tying  con¬ 
testant. 

Rules  for  the  contest  are  as  follow's: 

1.  Select  any  one  of  the  uses  of  the  fan  listed 
below  or  any  other  off-season  use  and  tell 
how  you  would  plan  a  rampalKn  to  sell  fans 
for  that  use.  Be  brief  but  make  your  plan 
sufficiently  inclusive  so  that  other  dealers 
may  put  it  to  work. 

I  2.  Contestants  should  su^ftest  3  additional  off¬ 
season  uses  for  fans. 

3.  Contestants  should  accompany  plans  with  a 
photoirraph  of  a  window  display  showinir  off¬ 
season  use  of  fans  of  any  make  or  showing 


fans  displayed  in  connection  with  other  com¬ 
modities. 

4.  All  plans  will  become  the  property  of  The 
Society  for  Electrical  Development  and  will 
be  i>ut  to  such  use  as  it  ntay  wish  to  make 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 

5.  Contest  begins  Sept.  1.  Contest  closes  Oct. 
16,  1924. 

6.  Judges:  Messrs.  E.  W.  Austin  (Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada),  S.  W.  Bishop  (Denver),  C.  L.  Cham- 
blin  (San  Francisco),  J,  W\  Collins  (Chi¬ 
cago),  and  J.  E.  North  (Cleveland)  have 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  judges. 

7.  Prize  winners  will  be  announ<^  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  this  publication. 

8.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  prac¬ 
ticability,  completeness,  inspirational  value 
of  the  plans  and  originality  of  ideas. 

9.  Sales  plans  and  photographs  should  be  sent 
to  The  Society  for  Electrical  Development, 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  attention 
of  R.  G.  Zindle,  Supervisor,  Electric  Fan 
Promotion. 


Election  on  Hetch  Hetchy  Bonds  to 
Be  Held  Oct.  7. — The  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  passed  an 
ordinance  calling  for  a  special  election 
on  Oct.  7,  at  which  the  voters  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  requested  to  sanction 
the  issuing  of  $10,000,000  in  bonds  to 
carry  on  the  construction  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  w’ater  system  of  the  city.  The 
money  raised  by  this  issue  will  be  used 
to  continue  work  on  the  •viaducts,  tun¬ 
nels  and  pipelines  of  the  upper  or 
Sierra  Nevada  unit  and  also  in  the 
low’er  or  Coast  Range  unit.  The  new 
bond  is.sue  has  no  connection  •with  the 
proposal  for  the  developing  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  of  Hetch  Hetchy  and  it 
is  understood  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  in  this  matter  until  the  California 
Railroad  Commission  presents  its  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  San  Francisco  electrical 
systems  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  and  the  Great  Western  Power 
Company. 


Switches  for  Hetch  Hetchy  Line 
Ordered. — The  Pacific  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  San  Francisco,  high 
tension  switch  manufacturer,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  with  air  break 
switches  for  the  Hetch  Hetchy  trans¬ 
mission  line.  The  contract  calls  for  ten 
three-pole,  160,000-volt  air  switches  for 
tower  mounting  use. 


Hubbard  &  Company  to  Build  New 
Factory  For  Coast  Trade 

To  better  supply  the  Western  trade 
with  its  line  Hubbard  &  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  Ill.,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  pole  line  hardware,  has 
announced  that  it  will  erect  a  plant  in 
Emeryville,  Calif.  The  company  has 
purchased  a  site  on  Forty-fifth  Street, 
Emeryville,  and  will  soon  begin  con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  unit  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  plant.  It  is  expected  that  this 
plant  will  be  completed  and  in  operation 
by  Oct.  15,  1924. 

Hubbard  &  Company  now  have  eleven 
manufacturing  plants  throughout  the 
country  and,  in  addition  to  pole  line 
hardware,  the  company  also  makes  an 
extensive  line  of  bolts,  nuts,  shovels, 
spades,  screws  and  a  complete  line  of 
railroad  track  tools. 

R.  M.  Kerschner,  formerly  .sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  electrical  department,  has 
been  made  Pacific  Coast  manager  and 
has  already  taken  up  his  new  duties- 
The  electrical  lines  of  the  company 
are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st  entirely 
through  the  Western  Electric  Company 
and  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 


Two  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand- 
Volt  Transmission  Line  to  Be  Extended. 
— The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
has  approved  the  expenditure  of  $973,- 
400  for  the  construction  and  exten.sion 
of  its  220,000-volt  transmission  line 
from  Vaca-Dixon  substation  to  the  site 
of  the  new  Contra  Costa  substation  in 
the  vicinity  of  Antioch,  Calif.  The  new 
‘line  will  be  29.1  miles  in  length  and  will 
be  of  single  circuit  construction  except 
where  crossing  is  made  over  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  The 
line  will  be  operated  at  110,000  volts 
until  the  Pit  3  development  is  brought 
in  or  until  there  is  necessity  for  the  full 
capacity  of  the  line. 


City  to  Use  Floating  Power  Plant  for 
Dredging. — The  Grays  Harbor  Port 
Commission  at  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  has 
authorized  the  purchase  of  a  power  unit 
to  operate  the  Grays  Harbor  channel 
dredgfe.  A  Diesel  generator  set  wilt  be 
mounted  on  a  barge,  accompanying  the 
dredge  up  and  down  the  river. 
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Factory  Lighting  Booklet  Published. 
— A  24-page  consumer  booklet,  entitled 
“Better  Factory  Lighting  Pays,”  for 
mailing  to  executives  and  managers  of 
industrial  plants,  has  been  published  re¬ 
cently  by  The  Society  for  Electrical  De¬ 
velopment.  It  is  well  illustrated  and 
takes  up  every  phase  of  the  value  of 
better  lighting  in  factories  and  indus¬ 
trial  plants  and  shows  by  graphic  illus¬ 
trations  the  benefits  obtainevl  by  im¬ 
proved  illumination.  There  are  several 
testimonies  as  to  what  improved  light¬ 
ing  has  done  in  various  kinds  of  indus¬ 
tries,  among  which  are  letters  from 
Harry  S.  New,  Postmaster  General, 
W.  O.  Critchfield,  factory  manager  of 
The  Shelby  Salesbook  Company,  San¬ 
ford  L.  Cluet  of  Cluet,  Peabody  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  other  men  of  equal  prami- 
nence  in  their  own  field  of  activity. 
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Meetings 
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Los  Angeles  Men  Told  of  Plans 
For  Lighting  Campaign 

The  plans  for  stimulating  interest  in 
better  home  lighting,  through  the  na¬ 
tional  home  lighting  essay  contest,  were 
explained  to  a  group  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  electrical  men  at  a  luncheon  held 
in  that  city  on  Aug.  8.  J.  M.  Hicker- 
son,  advertising  manager  of  the  Ivan- 
hoe  Division  of  the  Miller  Company, 
who  is  representing  the  Lighting  Edu¬ 
cational  Committee,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hickerson  presented  the  outlines 
and  plans  of  the  associations  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  movement,  and  his  address  was 


COMING  EVENTS 

Conference  of  Reprcoentatiyea  of  Eleetrical 
Learn  ea — 

Camp  Cooperation  IV,  Association  Island, 
Henderson  Harbor,  N.  Y, 

Sept.  2-6,  1924 

Rockjr  Mountain  Dirision,  N.E.L.A.— 

Annual  Convention — Glen  wood  '  Springs,  Colo. 
Sept.  16-17,  1924 

Colorado  Public  Service  Association — 

Annual  Convention — Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 
Sept.  16-17,  1924 

California  State  Association  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers — 

Annual  Convention — Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Sept.  19-21,  1924 

Pacific  Division,  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers* 
Association — 

Quarterly  Meeting— Del  Monte  Lodge, 
Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 

Sept.  26-27,  1924 

Association  of  Electragists,  International — 
Annual  Convention — West  Baden  Springs,  Ind 
Sept.  29-Oct.  4,  1924 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers — 
Pacific  Coast  Convention — Pasadena,  Calif. 
Oct.  13-18,  1924 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society — 

Annual  Convention — Briarcliff  Lodge, 
Briarcliif  Manor.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  27-31,  1924 

Commercial  National  Section,  National  Electric 
Light  Association — 

Hotel  Rafael,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Nov.  19-21,  1924 


enthusiastically  received  by  the  Los 
Angeles  men  of  the  industry,  who 
pledged  their  support.  Among  the  men 
present  at  the  meeting  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Richard  E.  Smith,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  who  presided  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting;  F.  E.  Seaver,  president  of 
the  Electric  Club;  H.  L.  Harper,  man¬ 
ager,  and  A.  B.  Vandercook,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Western  Electric  Company;  C.  B. 
Hall,  president,  and  H.  E.  Sherman,  Jr., 
vice-president  and  sales  manager,  Illi¬ 
nois  Electric  Company;  F.  J.  Airey, 
manager,  and  H.  F.  Rea,  sales  manager. 
Pacific  States  Electric  Company;  W.  W. 
Graham,  president,  and  H.  W.  Allen, 
sales  manager,  Graham-Reynolds  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  J.  L.  Kline,  president, 
We.stem  Light  &  Fixture  Company; 
Percy  H.  Booth,  Pacific  Coast  sales 
manager,  Edison  Electrical  Appliance 


Company;  K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  district 
manager,  J.  H.  Jamison,  manager  mer¬ 
chandising  division,  J.  C.  Jones,  man¬ 
ager  central  station  division,  and  J.  H. 
Fenton,  manager  industrial  division, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company;  S.  E.  Gates,  district  manager, 
Arthur  L.  Spring,  merchandising  spe¬ 
cialist,  General  Electric  Company;  E.  P. 
Markee,  manager  Edison  Lamp  Works 
of  the  General  Electric  Company;  L.  W. 
Davis,  manager  Westinghouse  Lamp 
Company;  H.  S.  Detrick,  manager 
Baker- Joslyn  Company;  Frank  Weiss, 
manager  new  business  department,  Los 
Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation; 
and  Frank  N.  Smith,  field  represent¬ 
ative,  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign,  who  arranged  the  meeting. 


San  DiejETO  Contractors  Tcrfd  of 
California  Safety  Code 

George  E.  Kimball,  electrical  engineer 
for  the  California  State  Industrial  Ac¬ 
cident  Commission,  addressed  a  weekly 
meeting  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Electrical  Exchange  recently.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Kimball  gave  the  contractors 
who  compose  the  organization  a  history 
of  the  commission’s  work  in  organizing 
a  state-wide  code  of  safety  orders,  gov¬ 
erning  the  installation  of  all  elertrical 
apparatus  in  such  manner  as  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  hazardous  conditions. 

Mr.  Kimball  called  upon  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  cooperate  with  his  office  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  safety  orders, 
which,  he  declared,  would  be  issued  in 
printed  form  in  the  near  future.  He 
also  answered  a  number  of  questions  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  defining  and 
explaining  the  commission’s  inteiT)reta- 
tion  of  some  of  the  orders  in  force. 

S.  A.  Radelfinger  and  Grover  A.  An¬ 
derson,  of  San  Francisco  contracting 
and  supply  houses,  also  talked  to  the 
meeting,  giving  some  idea  of  general 
trade  conditions  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district. 


Employees  Entertained  at  Banquet. — 
K.  E.  Van  Kuran,  Los  Angeles  district 
manager,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  C.  B. 
Hall,  president,  Illinois  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  were  hoste  to  their  male  em¬ 
ployees  at  a  joint  banquet  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  honor  of  their  baseball 
teams,  on  the  evening  of  July  8.  After 
the  banquet,  the  employees,  numbering 
about  one  hundred,  attended  the  boxing 
contest  in  the  Hollywood  Legion  sta¬ 
dium,  in  a  body.  Special  guests  of  the 
evening  were  A.  B.  Day,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Los  Angeles  Gas 
&  Electric  Corporation;  W.  L.  Frost, 
manager  consumers’  department.  South¬ 
ern  California  Edison  Company;  and 
Arthur  A.  Brown,  manager  syndicate  di¬ 
vision,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  New  York. 


P.C.E.A.  Sections  to  Hold  Meetings. — 
The  Technical  Section  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Electrical  As.sociation  will  hold  a 
meeting  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Building  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sept.  18-20.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  association 
are  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Oct.  17-18, 
and  in  San  Francisco,  Nov.  19-21.  The 
Commercial  National  Section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  will 
meet  at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  San  Rafael, 
Nov.  19-21. 


Tenth  District  Home  Lightin)^ 
Plans  Are  Announced 

To  insure  more  complete  preparation 
of  the  plans  for  the  national  home  light¬ 
ing  campaign  in  the  tenth  district, 
which  includes  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
New  Mexico,  Clare  N.  Stannard,  direc¬ 
tor  and  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Public  Service  Company 
of  Colorado,  has  increased  the  personnel 
of  his  regional  committee  and  plans  are 
now  being  made  for  the  establishment 
of  working  committees  in  each  of  the 
three  states.  A  meeting  of  the  en¬ 
larged  committee  was  held  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  Aug.  14  to  perfect  organization 
plans  and  to  arrange  development  of 
the  various  activities  to  be  spon.sored 
by  the  local  communities  where  the  con¬ 
test  is  to  be  staged. 

Charles  A.  Semrad,  newly  appointed 
commercial  manager  of  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Company  of  Colorado,  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  vice-chairman  of  the  regional 
committee  and  state  chairman  for  Colo- 


COMING  PACIFIC  COAST  ELECTRIC.4L 
ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS 

Technicml  Section — 

Southern  California  Ediaon  Building. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sept.  18-20,  1924 

Executive  Committee,  Commercial  Section — 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Oct.  17-18,  1924 

Executive  Committee,  Commercial  Section — 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Nov.  19-21,  1924 


rado.  E.  P.  Bacon  of  the  Natrona  Power 
Company,  Casper,  Wyo.,  was  appointed 
to  head  the  work  in  that  state  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Prager,  of  the  Albuquerque  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  in  New  Mexico,  both 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  regional 
committee. 

Other  members  of  the  regional  direc¬ 
tors  committee  are  H.  S.  Sands,  West¬ 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company;  H.  D.  Randall,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  A.  C.  Cornell,  Westem 
Electric  Company;  John  J.  Cooper, 
Mountain  Electric  Company;  W.  A.  J. 
Guscott,  electragist  and  president  of  the 
Denver  Contractors’  Association;  R.  G. 
Gentry,  G.  W.  Faller,  G.  B.  Buck,  and 
John  Loiseau,  Public  Service  Company 
of  Colorado,  with  George  E.  Lewis,  ‘of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Committee,  and 
S.  W.  Bishop  of  the  Denver  Electrical 
Cooperative  League,  as  treasurer  and 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the  regional 
committee. 


San  Francisco  Contractors  Name 
Earl  Browne  as  Manager 

E.  Earl  Browne,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Browne-Langlais  Electrical 
Construction  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  for  some  time  a  contributor 
to  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  has  been 
elected  general  manager  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors’  and  Dealers’  Associ¬ 
ation  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Browne  has 
severed  his  interest  in  the  contracting 
fii-m  and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  interests  of  the  association. 

The  offices  of  the  association  have 
been  moved  to  larger  quarters  at 
522-524  New  Call  Building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 
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California  State  Association  Annual  Convention 

Meeting  to  Be  Held  at  Santa  Cruz  Sept.  19-21  Will  Be  Attended 
by  Members  From  All  Parts  of  the  State 


'I'he  annual  convention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Association  of  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers  will  be  held  at 
the  Casa  del  Rey  Hotel,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.,  on  Sept.  19-21,  1924.  As  this  is 
the  only  convention  of  the  year  a  large 
atendance  is  expeced  and  early  reserva¬ 
tions  indicate  that  all  records  along  this 
line  will  easily  be  broken. 

Walter  F.  Price,  executive  secretary 
of  the  association,  has  made  special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  accomodation  of 
members  and  their  families  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  convention  .and  has  also 
provided  a  program  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  All  members  and  guests  will 
be  obliged  to  register  in  order  to  attend 
the  various  meetings  and  the  annual 
banquet  and  at  the  time  of  registration 
will  be  furnished  with  a  registration 
badge.  This  badge  will  admit  the  wearer 
to  the  various  functions  and  no  one  will 
the  various  functions  and  no  one  will 
be  admitted  to  any  meeting,  sport  con¬ 
test  or  banquet  without  a  badge.  The 
registration  fee  is  $5  which  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  of  the  annual  banquet. 
All  branches  of  the  electrical  industry 
are  invited  to  be  present.  Hotel  and 
convention  reservations  may  be  made 
only  through  the  office  of  Walter  F. 
Price,  executive  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  at  318  Call  Building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  Registration  will  close  on 
Sept.  17.  However,  to  acommodate 
those  who  may  be  late  in  making  res¬ 


ervations,  Mr.  Price  will  receive  appli¬ 
cations  at  the  Casa  del  Rey  Hotel  until 
Saturday,  Sept.  20. 

Hotel  rates  will  be  on  the  European 
plan,  as  follow's: 

1  person,  room  without  bath .  $2.50 

2  persons,  "  “  "  (Double  bed)  3.60 

2  persons,  “  “  “  (twin  beds)  4.00 

1  person,  room  with  bath . . .  3.60 

2  persons,  “  "  "  (double  bed)...».  6.00 

2  persons.  “  “  “  (twin  beds) _  6.60 

Cottages; 

One-room  cottage — 1  person  $1.26,  2  persons 
$2.00,  3  persons  $2.60,  4  persons  $3.00. 
Twx>-room  cottage— 2  persons  $3.00,  3  or  4 
persons  $4.00. 

Meals: 

Served  in  hotel  dining  room — breakfast  $.76, 
lunch  $.76,  dinner  $1.26.  Sunday  dinner 

$1.50.  (Pay  as  you  enter.) 

The  convention  program,  including 
many  sports  events  and  also  many  plans 
for  the  entertainment  of  ladies  and 
children,  is  as  follows: 

Friday,  Sept.  19 — Opening  Day 
8 :00  a.m.— -Golf  tournament — for  members  and 
registered  guests. 

9  a.m. — Executive  committee  meeting. 

2:00  p.m.— General  open  meeting — admission 
by  registration  badge. 

8:30  p.m. — Convention  ball  (informal)- -admis¬ 
sion  by  registration  badge. 

Saturday,  Sept.  20 

9 :00  a.m. — Baseball  game  (city  ball  grounds) 
-  -admission  by  registration  badge.  (Contractors 
vs.  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers.) 

<>  :30  p.m. — Convention  banquet — admission  by 
registration  badge.  (Informal  dancing.) 

Sunday,  Sept.  21 

Golf,  swimming  and  beach  amusements.  There 
will  be  special  events  for  the  ladies. 


One  of  the  main  sports  events  of  the 
convention  will  be  the  baseball  game 
between  the  contractor-dealers  and  the 
jobbers  and  manufacturers.  Special 
prizes  have  been  obtained  for  the  con¬ 
test  and  the  awards  will  be  made  at  the 
close  of  the  game.  Trophies  will  also 
be  offered  for  the  winners  of  the  golf 
contest.  There  will  be  a  large  number 
of  entertainment  events  provided  for  the 
ladies  attending  the  convention  and 
these  will  include  several  games  and 
other  athletic  events,  for  the  winners 
of  which  there  will  be  special  prizes. 

There  will  be  several  representatives 
of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  at  the 
convention  and  an  interesting  program 
of  short  talks  has  been  arranged,  pro¬ 
vision  has  also  been  made  for  dis¬ 
cussion  to  follow  the  addresses.  The 
subjects  to  be  covered  will  include  Esti¬ 
mating;  Lighting  and  Lighting  Fix¬ 
tures;  Residence  Wiring;  ^dio;  Cred¬ 
its,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
every  electrical  contractor-dealer. 

Many  sections  of  the  association  are 
planning  to  send  delegations  represent¬ 
ing  100  per  cent  of  their  membership. 
Present  indications  are  that  this  will  be 
the  most  successful  convention  ever  held 
by  the  association. 

lYansportation  facilities  to  Santa 
Cruz  are  excellent  and  the  trip  may  be 
made  by  Southern  Pacific  train,  by  auto¬ 
mobile  stage  or  by  private  cars  over 
the  state  highway.  This  highway  is  in 
splendid  condition  all  the  way  and,  foi 
those  making  the  trip  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  from  the  Coast  regpon,  leads 
through  Los  Gatos  and  the  beautiful 
hills  in  back  of  that  section. 


Cartoonist’s  version  of  California  State  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers'  Convention,  Sept.  19-21. 
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Walker  &  Pratt  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  just  brought 
out  a  new  type  of  automatic  control  for 
its  Crawford  electric  ranges.  The  de¬ 
vice  is  operated  by  the  expansion  of 
two  di.ssimilar  metals  and  is  said  to  be 
accurate  within  very  close  limits.  It 
may  be  attached  to  future  ranges  made 
by  the  company  and  may  also  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  time  control  re¬ 
cently  adapted  to  this  make  of  range. 
Either  or  both  the  time  and  tempera¬ 
ture  control  may  be  attached  to  future 
models  made  by  the  company,  even 
though  ranges  should  be  bought  origfin- 
ally  without  the  control. 

The  B  &  R  Electrical  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver’s  newest  electrical  jobbing 
hou.se,  has  been  appointed  distributors 
in  the  mountain  region  for  the  Line 
Materials  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  the  Hold-Heet  line  of  appliances 
made  by  the  Russell  Electric  Company 
of  Chicago. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  has  revised  its  book¬ 
let  on  wiring  tables  and  illumination 
data  and  has  issued  the  third  edition  of 
this  work.  The  book  contains  fifty-two 
pages  and  gives  detaiUd  instnictions 
for  accurately  laying  out  the  wiring  fcr 
an  industrial  or  commercial  lighting 
system.  Various  types  of  luminaires 
are  described  and  pirtured  and  a  table 
is  given  showing  the  present  foot-candle 
standards  most  desirable  for  illumina¬ 
tion. 

G.  A.  Gramcko,  proprietor  of  the 
Washington  Park  Electric  Company  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  established  a  new 
store  and  shop  at  Alameda  and  South 
Downing  Street.  Radio  will  be  fea¬ 
tured. 

Savage  Arms  Corporation,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  published  a  booklet 
entitled  “Keeping  Out  of  Hot  Water.” 
The  booklet  is  devoted  to  the  Savage 
electric  washer  and  dry^r  and  is  de- 
sigfned  for  distribution  among  con¬ 
sumers. 

'Hie  Johnson  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  Warren,  R.  I.,  has  issued 
Bulletin  No.  2,  which  is  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  the  company’s  line  of 
“Jemcolets,”  “Bx-O-Lets,”  “Johnson- 
lets,”  and  non-separable  ground  clamps. 
Price  lists  are  also  presented  in  the 
bulletin. 

F.  EL  Newbery  Electric  Company  of 
California  has  moved  its  San  Francisco 
officer  to  1160  Bryant  Street. 

The  .41bert  Sechrist  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  lighting  fixtures  and  pres¬ 
sure  cookers,  has  closed  its  retail  store 
at  17th  and  Tremont  Streets  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  activ¬ 
ities  at  the  factory,  1717  Logan  Street, 
under  the  new  management  of  K.  L. 
E'rancis.  The  largest  and  most  com¬ 
pletely  appointed  fixture  display  rooms 
in  the  mountain  region  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  new  location. 

General  Ellectric  Company  has  pub¬ 
lished  indices  to  its  descriptive  publica¬ 
tions  known  as  Y-1991,  Y-1992  and  Y- 
1993.  The  indices  present  a  listing  of 
all  company  bulletins  together  with  the 
numbers  of  each. 


Henger-Seltzer  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  is  acting  as  manufacturers’ 
representative  for  the  following  con¬ 
cerns:  Crescent  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 
Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Bonnell  Elec¬ 
tric  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York 
City;  Saylor  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Aurora  Steel 
Products  Company,  Aurora,  Ill.;  The 
Ya'cley  Manufacturing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  company  is  arranging  to 
open  offices  in  San  Francisco  and 
Seatle. 

Baker-Joslyn  Company  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Pacific  Coast  agents  for  the 
Hykon  boring  device,  made  by  the  Hy- 
kon  Manufacturing  Company,  Alliance, 
Ohio. 

The  Poindexter  Supply  Company  will 
move  from  its  present  location  at  1440 
Stout  Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  1951  Lawrence  Street,  where  one 
floor  of  the  latter  company’s  building 
has  been  leased. 

Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  supplement  to  its  1924  catalog 
giving  the  Hotpoint  appliances  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  company  during  1924.  The 
supplement  contains  description  of  a 
duplex  grill,  waffle  iron,  toaster,  table 
stove,  sugar  and  creamer,  Hedlite 
heater,  electric  cooker,  a  marcel  iron 
and  a  curling  iron. 

The  Industrial  Electric  Company  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  recently 
opened  a  branch  at  1215  Santa  Fe  Ave¬ 
nue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  company 
is  conducting  a  general  sales  and  elec¬ 
tric  repair  business  and  specializes  in 
industrial  electric  motors  and  genera¬ 
tors.  H.  L.  Thomas  is  manag;er  of  the 
company. 

The  Laguna  Electric  Company,  of 
which  C.  R.  Siglin  is  proprietor,  has 
moved  into  its  new  and  enlarged  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  Coast  Boulevard  at  Laguna 
Beach,  Calif. 


Roller-Smith  Company,  New  York 
City,  has  published  Bulletin  No.  110 
and  Bulletin  No.  150,  superseding  re¬ 
spectively  the  issue  dated  March,  1921, 
and  supplement  to  Bulletin  No.  110 
dated  January  21,  1924;  and  issue  dated 
October,  1920.  Bulletin  No.  110  con¬ 
tains  descriptive  matter  concerning 
type  HD  d.c.  small  portable  ammeters, 
milli-ammeters,  voltmeters,  milli-volt- 
meters  and  volt-ammeters.  Bulletin  150 
is  devoted  to  the  company’s  line  of  a.c. 
portable  instruments  known  as  type 
HA. 

Ward  Leonard  Electric  Company,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has  published  Bulletin 
No.  62  which  shows  the  adaptation  of 
Controlite  to  theater  lighting.  The  bul¬ 
letin  describes  the  control  apparatus 
and  presents  descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  various  types  of  control  boards. 

The  Apex  Electrical  Distributing 
Company  has  established  a  warehouse 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  under  the  direction  of 
H.  P.  Whitten,  who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  division  manager  in  charge  of 
the  Mountain  section. 

Great  Western  Radio  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  has  moved  to  its  new 
building  at  1118  Harrison  Street  in  that 
city.  The  company,  which  manufac¬ 
tures  Radyne  radio  equipment,  now  has 
its  factory  and  offices  in  the  same 
building. 

The  American  Engineering  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  three  West¬ 
ern  representatives  for  the  sale  of  its 
line  of  Lo-Hed  monorail  electric  hoists. 
The  new  representatives  are:  C.  F.  Bu- 
lotti  Machinery  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  E'ulton  Engineering  Company, 
San  Francisco,  and  P.  E.  Wright  Engi¬ 
neering  Company,  Seattle. 

Square  D  Company,  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  recently  appointed  J.  J.  Mitchell  as 
district  sales  manager  in  the  St.  Louis 
district,  with  headquarters  locate<l  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Harry  S«sakm«  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  nith  the  wiring  diagram  of  his  “Stupor- 
putrodyne”  radio  hookup,  which  hC'  uses  to  explain  “The  A,  B,  C  of  Radio.”  Mr.  Semions  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  set  be  installed  in  the  cellar.  As  the  hookup  has  been  patent^  and  copyrighted 
by  him,  we  recommend  that  interested  readers  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Sessions  before 
trying  to  build  a  set  of  their  own. 
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•  C.  P.  Soderberg  and  Roy  Beirdneau. 
of  the  Illinois  Electric  Company,  I  os 
Angeles,  Calif.,  won  the  recent  sales 
contest  of  the  National  Lamp  Work  '., 
leading  the  entire  United  States  in  the 
volume  of  new  business  secured  during 
the  contest.  The  prize  awarded  to  these 
two  men  was  a  trip  for  each  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Lamp 
Works  at  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Victor  W.  Hartley,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  California  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  Campaigrn,  recently  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  and  around  Sacramento  in 
the  interest  of  the  Better  Home  Light¬ 
ing  Campaigrn.  He  also  spent  some  time 
in  Stockton. 

Franklin  T.  Griffith,  president  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association, 
has  been  appointed  one  of  seven  na¬ 
tional  judges  in  the  Better  Lighting 
contest. 

J.  H.  Knost,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  district  office  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
attended  a  meeting  of  district  managrers 
held  at  Los  Angreles,  Calif.,  Aug.  11-13. 

P.  W.  Jones,  western  representative 
of  the  R.  D.  Nuttal  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
recently  spent  several  days  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  going  over  the  territory 
with  local  representatives. 

Harry  D.  Havey  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Electric  Appliance 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Grover  Andersen,  resigpied.  Mr. 
Havey  has  been  with  the  Electric  Ap¬ 
pliance  Company  for  over  thirteen 
years  and  has  for  the  past  several  years 
been  covering  the  Nevada  territory. 
Mr.  Havey  was  bom  in  Oroville,  Calif., 
and  began  his  electrical  experience  with 
the  Oroville  Water,  Light  &  Power 
Company.  He  worked  on  construction 
for  one  j'ear  and  then  entered  the 
offices  of  the  company  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  about  three  years,  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  which  he  acted  as  purchasing 
agent.  About  1908  he  moved  to  San 


Hugh  M.  Crawford,  sales  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Commercial  National 
Section  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  held  at  Chicagfo,  Ill.,  during 
the  month  of  Augpist. 

A.  Alldman,  of  Northeastern  Radio, 
Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  recently  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  to  attend  the  radio 
exposition  held  Aug.  16-21. 

W.  R.  Alberger,  general  manager  of 
the  Key  System  Transit  Company,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  has  left  for  an  extended 
trip  to  Eastern  cities.  Mr.  Alberger 
went  East  via  the  Panama  Canal  and 
will  return  by  rail. 

George  H.  Garry,  recently  associated 
with  S.  S.  Cowan  in  the  Hollywood 
Electric  Shop,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  has 
sold  his  interest  in  the  business  to  Mr. 
Cowan  and  will  engage  in  real  estate. 
Mr.  Cow’an  will  continue  the  business 
and  intends  to  expand  considerably. 

Herbert  Elder,  of  the  Valley  Elec¬ 
trical  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  re¬ 
cently  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  company.  A  branch  office 
of  the  company  was  opened  in  the 
Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco,  some 
months  ago  under  the  charge  of 
W.  Veit. 

E.  D.  Stewart,  manager  of  the  El 
Paso,  Texas,  office  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  re¬ 
cently  spent  several  days  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  While  there  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  department  heads  of 
the  company. 

George  T.  Bragg,  a  former  employee 
of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company, 
Portland,  Ore.,  before  finishing  his  uni¬ 
versity  course  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently 
graduated  and  returned  to  the  employ 
of  the  Pacific  Pow'er  &  Light  Company 
in  the  operating  department  at  Port¬ 
land.  Mr.  Bragg  was  associated  with 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  of 
Seattle  _  during  his  attendance  at  the 
university. 

H.  W.  Crozier,  representative  from 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  Sanderson  & 
Porter,  consulting  engineers  of  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  recently  returned  from 
Aberdeen,  Wash.,  where  he  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  possibilities  of  electric 
logging  in  that  vicinity  for  the  Gray’s 
Harbor  Railw’ay  &  Light  Company  of 
that  city. 

W.  H.  Hymes,  Northwest  sales  man¬ 
ager,  M.  Wright,  lumber  industries  ex¬ 
pert,  and  A.  W.  Trabor,  sales  manager 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  recently  visited  Aberdeen, 
Wash.,  to  investigate  the  electrical  log¬ 
ging  possibilities  for  the  Gray's  Harbor 
Railway  &  Light  Company  of  that  city. 

F.  J.  McEniry,  for  some  time  field 
representative  of  the  Denver  Electrical 
Cooperative  League,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  news  bureau  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company’s  Denver  radio 
broadcasting  station. 

W.  A.  Macy,  formerly  assistant  chief 
clerk  in  the  Dinuba,  Calif.,  office  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  made  chief  cleik  in  the 
Coalinga  office  of  the  Midland  Counties 
Public  Service  Corporation. 

Harold  Brandin.  formerly  chief  clerk 
in  the  Coalinga,  Calif.,  office  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Counties  Public  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  made  traveling  auditor 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Cor¬ 
poration. 


Personals 


Ben  S.  Read,  for  the  last  five  years 
president  of  the  Mountain  States  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Denver,  and  for  the  last 
year  president  of  the  Colorado  Public 
Service  Association,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  Bell  and  the 
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Cumberland  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
companies  with  general  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Succeeding  him  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mountain  States  company  is 
Frederick  H.  Reid,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  two  southern  companies. 
Mr.  Read  enterad  the  employ  of  the 
telephone  organization  at  the  age  of  16. 
In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  in  Denver,  Mr,  Read 
was  active  in  civic  and  social  affairs. 
In  the  business  world  he  is  director  of 
the  United  States  National  Bank  at 
Denver,  a  director  of  the  Denver  Tour¬ 
ist  Bureau  and  a  member  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Committee  on  Public  Utility 
Information  in  addition  to  the  Public 
Seiwice  Association  of  Colorado.  Terri¬ 
tory  embraced  by  the  Southern  Bell  and 
Cumberland  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
companies  includes  Georgia,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Flori¬ 
da,  Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  the  Mis- 
si.«sippi  district. 

E.  P.  .MeSpadden.  of  Amarillo,  Texas, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  all  window 
and  floor  displays  of  the  Public  Service 
Company  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colo. 

Harold  M.  Schwab,  president  of  Har¬ 
old  M.  Schwab,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
attended  the  radio  exposition  recently 
held  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Nate  Hast,  of  the  Shamrock  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
recently  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to 
attend  the  radio  exposition  held  there 
by  the  Pacific  Radio  Trade  Association. 

C.  S.  Vance,  vice-president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation, 
Lo.s  Angeles,  Calif.,  recently  left  for  an 
extended  trip  to  Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle, 
Wa.'ih.,  and  other  Northwestern  points. 

L.  \.  Hobbs,  of  the  Edwin  F.  Guth 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  trip  to  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
on  business  for  the  company. 


HARRY  D.  HAVEY 


Francisco  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Levy  Electric  Company  in  charge  of 
stock  and  purchasing.  Some  time  later 
he  became  affiliated  with  the  Electric 
Appliance  Company  and  was  soon  given 
the  northern  California  and  Nevada 
territory.  As  business  increased  Mr. 
Havey  found  it  advisable  to  confine  his 
attention  solely  to  Nevada.  He  comes 
to  his  new  work  well  equipped  with 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  elec- 
ti'ical  industry. 
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S.  H.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Electrical  Association,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  left  to  attend  Camp 
Cooperation  IV  held  at  Association 
Island,  N.  Y.  Following  this  meeting 
Mr.  Taylor  will  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  will  also  visit  his  foiTner  home 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

W.  Cs  Sterne,  of  the  Summit  County 
Power  Company,  Denver,  Colo.,  was  re¬ 
cently  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

.\llen  H.  Babcock,  electrical  engineer 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  San 
Franci.sco,  Calif.,  addressed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  San  Francisco  Electrical 
Development  League  on  the  subject  of 
Mexico  at  that  organization’s  weekly 
meeting  held  Aug.  25.  Mr.  Babcock 
recently  returned  from  Mexico  where 
he  acted  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Electrical  Communications, 
held  at  Mexico  City  May  27  to  July  22. 
While  there  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Mexican  Geographical 
.Society. 

Thomas  W.  Nixon  of  Denver,  Colo., 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  T.  E. 
Fitzsimmons  as  representative  of  the 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Company  in  the 
Mountain  territory. 

Kufus  G.  Gentry,  who  has  since  1922 
been  commercial  manager  of  the  Public 
Service  Company  of  Colorado,  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
bureau  of  public  relations.  This  is  a 
new  department  of  the  company  and 
Mr.  Gentn,',  on  account  of  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  commercial  matters,  is  well 
equipped  to  organize  and  direct  the 
work.  In  November,  1900,  Mr.  Gentry 
joined  the  .staff  of  the  Denver  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Company  as  represent¬ 
ative,  being  promoted,  two  years  later, 
to  be  assistant  to  Clare  N.  Stannard, 
who  was  at  that  time  commercial  man¬ 
ager.  In  April,  1922,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
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nard  was  made  general  manager  of  the 
company,  Mr,  Gentry  was  made  com¬ 
mercial  manager.  During  the  quarter 
of  a  century  that  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  commercial  department  it  has 
grown  from  a  total  personnel  of  only 
.seven  to  the  present  force  of  over  one 
hundred  members,  in  .seven  departmen¬ 
tal  divisions.  In  his  new  work  Mr. 
Gentry  will  organize  and  direct  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  the 
company. 


Harry  L.  Mulligan,  of  the  merchan- 
di.sing  department  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
just  completed  a  tour  of  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Mulligan  has  been 
investigating  the  use  and  distribution 
of  conduit  in  this  territory. 

E.  P.  Markee,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
manager  of  the  Edison  Lamp  Works, 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  tnp 
to  the  East  where  he  visited  the  factory 
at  Harrison,  N,  J.,  as  well  as  other 
points. 

Laurence  A.  Nixon,  managing  editor 
of  “The  Radio  Dealer,’’  attended  the 
radio  exposition  held  by  the  Pacific 
Radio  Trades  Association  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  Aug.  16-21. 

David  C.  Pence,  manager  of  the  lamp 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
office  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  recently  left 
for  Nela  Park.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Lamp  Works. 

C.  P.  Soderberg,  B.  C.  Bruce,  Roy 
Beirdneau  and  William  J.  Hickey,  all  of 
the  Illinois  Electric  Company,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  are  attending  the  annual 
convention  at  the  National  Lamp 
Works,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Guy  W.  Talbot,  president,  Lewis  A. 
McArthur,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  and  J.  H.  Siegfried,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  power,  of  the  Pacific  Power 
&  Light  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  an  inspection  trip 
of  the  company’s  properties  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  report  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  conditions  throughout  the  state. 

E.  N.  Sanderson,  president  of  the 
Federal  Light  &  Traction  Company, 
New  York  City,  has  been  spending  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  attending 
to  matters  of  importance  in  the  Gray’s 
Harbor  Railway  &  Light  Company,  of 
which  he  is  also  president. 

C.  E.  Magnusson,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Student  Branches  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers. 

Howard  Finch  has  been  made  assist¬ 
ant  chief  clerk  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
&  Power  Company,  Dinuba,  Calif. 

R.  M.  KerscHner,  former  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  electrical  department  of 
Hubbard  &  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been  made  Pacific 
Coast  manager  for  the  company, 

C.  A.  Winder,  for  several  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southwe.st  district  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  El  Pa.so, 
Texas,  has  resigned  from  that  company 
to  become  manager  of  the  electrical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Southern  Equipment 
Company  at  San  Antonio. 

Paul  H.  .4ffolter,  of  Garland-Affolter 
Engineering  Company,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  left  for  an 
exten.sive  trip  to  the  East.  Among 
other  cities  Mr.  Affolter  w'ill  visit  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Warren, 
Ohio,  How’ell,  Mich.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  in  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturers  represented  by  his 
firm. 

Charles  T.  Phillips,  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  consulting  engineer  for  the 
$40,000,000  .school  building  program  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

J.  P.  Bowden,  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Appliance  Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  recently  spent  .some  time  in  San 
Francisco  on  business  for  his  company. 


Charles  A.  Semrad,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Public  Service  Company  of 
Colorado  with  headquarters  at  Bouldei*, 
has  been  made  commercial  manager  of 
that  company.  He  succeeds  R.  G.  Gen¬ 
try,  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  public  relations  department,  the 
changes  being  due  to  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  company  consequent  upon  its  recent 
merger  with  the  Colorado  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Semrad  has  been  closely 
affiliated  with  the  electrical  industry’ 
for  many  years  and  has  taken  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  its  activities.  He  was 
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graduated  as  an  electrical  engineer 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1908,  and  for  a  time  was  instructor  in 
hydraulics  and  water  power  at  that 
university.  For  a  year  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Union  Light  &  Pow’er 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  until 
1914  was  cadet  engineer  with  the 
Northern  Colorado  Power  Company.  He 
served  as  general  manager  of  the  Chey¬ 
enne  Light,  Fuel  &  Power  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Western  Light  & 
Pow’er  Company,  from  1914  to  1918, 
w’hen  he  w’as  made  general  manager  of 
the  latter  company.  When  that  com¬ 
pany  W’as  merged  w’ith  the  Denver  Gas 
&  Electric  Light  Company  of  Denver  in 
October,  1923,  to  form  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Company  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Semrad 
was  appointed  directing  head  of  the 
Western  division.  He  has  recently  been 
designated  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
regional  committee  in  connection  with 
the  national  Home  Lighting  Campaign 
and  state  chairman  for  Colorado.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Division  of  the  N.E.L.A.  com¬ 
mittee,  W’as  president  of  the  Colorado 
Electric  Light,  Powrer  &  Railw’ay  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  at  the  last  election  of  the 
Rotary’  Club  of  Boulder  was  elected 
president  of  that  organization  for  the 
ensuing  term. 

W,  M.  Clare,  former  signal  engineer 
of  the  United  States  Government,  re¬ 
cently  located  at  the  Balloon  School, 
Arcadia,  Calif.,  has  joined  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company.  Mr.  Clare  will  be  a  specialty’ 
salesman  on  high  tension  equipment, 
insulators,  pole  line  hardware  and  in¬ 
terphones. 

Clifford  Prudhomme,  electrical  con¬ 
tractor  of  SacrameHlo,  Calif.,  attendetl 
the  Pacific  Radio  Exposition  held  in 
San  Franci.sco,  Aug.  16-21. 
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San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  and  the  bay  cities  and 
the  territory  contributary  to  them  are 
showing  improvement  in  business  in 
general.  The  trend  of  prices  is  upw’ard, 
which  encourages  optimism.  The  money 
received  by  farmers  in  settlement  for 
crops  is  being  turned  into  commercial 
channels,  and  this  naturally  acts  as  a 
stimulus.  Conditions  in  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better. 
Building  continues  at  a  good  pace,  and 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  manufaictur- 
ers  report  fairly  good  business,  with 
collections  somewhat  slow. 

In  the  electrical  industry  jobbers  re¬ 
port  somewhat  larger  and  better  as¬ 
sorted  orders.  Some  improvement  is 
noted  in  sales  of  insulating  material 
such  as  fiber  and  mica.  Insulating  tape 
has  been  moving  very  well,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  create  a  1,000- 
lb.  price,  replacing  the  old  100-lb.  max¬ 
imum.  Due  to  quite  a  long  period  of 
hand-to-mouth  bujfing,  mudi  construc¬ 
tive  sales  effort  is  being  put  forth  in 
staples  such  as  cables,  cords,  electric 
household  hardware,  in  water  and  air 
heaters  and  schedule  material.  The 
motor  bu.siness  is  fair  with  stocks  ade¬ 
quate,  and  keen  competition  is  evident 
in  the  radiator  line.  The  recent  radio 
exposition  was  well  attended,  and  re¬ 
sults  are  already  noticeable  in  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  retail  trade.  Announcement 
has  been  made  that  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  insulators  is 
to  be  built  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
district  by  a  large  Ea.stem  firm. 


Los  Angeles 

Business  outlook  in  Los  Angeles  is 
favorable,  with  indications  of  continued 
improvement.  Collections  are  better 
and  money  is  easier.  There  is  labor  in 
abundance  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 

The  building  industry  for  the  first 
half  of  August  is  below  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  but  is  better  than  that  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  month 
and  above  the  1922  mark,  while  bank 
clearings  are  well  above  last  year. 

The  electrical  retail  business  showed 
signs  of  increase  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  August  and  this  is  encouraging 
as,  owng  to  the  power  shortage,  the 
sale  of  appliances  has  decreased.  How¬ 
ever,  radio  sales  are  increasing  and  on 
the  whole  the  outlook  is  far  from  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  jobbing  situation  is 
improving  and  shows  signs  of  increase 
over  the  preceding  month,  while  manu¬ 
facturers  continue  to  report  good  busi- 
ne.ss  prevailing  in  their  lines,  the  latter 
being  largely  due  to  increased  business 
in  the  sale  of  farm  lighting  sets  and 
generating  equipment.  Retail  business 
in  lines  other  than  electrical  is  good  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  department 
and  clothing  stores,  which  are  closing 
out  seasonable  articles. 


Denver 

Electrical  jobbers  without  exception 
report  increased  buying  and  a  strength¬ 
ening  market  during  the  past  month. 
Appliance  and  radio  sales  are  not  up 


to  standard,  but  in  several  communities 
where  special  campaigns  have  been 
staged  there  has  been  no  apparent  lack 
of  interest  or  buying  ability.  Very  few 
failures  in  the  ranks  of  the  contractor- 
dealers  have  been  reported  recently,  and 
the  majority  are  continuing  comfort¬ 
ably  although  A\iring  prices  are  ragged 
and  unstable. 

Conditions  in  this  city  and  the  entire 
state  remain  uniformly  good  and  better 
by  far  than  w'as  anticipated  a  month  or 
so  ago.  Thanks  to  gas  and  oil  develop¬ 
ment  in  various  parts  of  the  state  that 
has  already  proved  itself  in  three  new 
areas,  business  continues  with  an  under¬ 
current  of  confidence  and  optimism. 

Only  one  factor  of  a  backward  char¬ 
acter  has  evidenced  itself  recently  and 
that  concerns  unemployment  of  semi¬ 
skilled  w'orkers.  There  is  an  excess  of 
office  workers,  but  plenty  of  demand  for 
unskilled  labor,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities  and  rural  regions.  Building  crafts¬ 
men  are  receiving  good  wages,  with  a 
record  construction  program  under  way. 


Seattle 

Continued  improvement  in  the  lumber 
market  has  been  the  feature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  situation  in  Seattle  recently.  Sales 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month 
were  28  per  cent  above  production  and, 
except  in  the  matter  of  prices,  the  lum¬ 
ber  market  today  is  better  than  it  vras 
at  this  time  last  year.  Lumber  manu¬ 
facturers  are  pursuing  a  conserv’ative 
policy  to  avoid  overproduction,  but 
there  is  definite  assurance  that  lumber 
is  on  the  ascent.  Prices  on  upper  grades 
are  firmer,  but  the  main  improvement 
in  the  industry  is  the  better  tone  now 
noticeable  and  the  feeling  of  optimi.sm 
and  renewed  confidence  that  is  every¬ 
where  evident. 

Building  con.struction  continues  ac¬ 
tive,  although  there  has  been  a  slight 
recession  from  the  activity  of  early 
spring  and  summer. 

Electrical  jobbers  report  numerous 
inquiries  from  lumber  mills  and  indus¬ 
trial  plants  for  heavy  motors  and  vari¬ 
ous  smaller  enuinment,  but  orders  have 
not  materialized  heavily  from  this 
source.  Contractor-dealers  have  had  ac¬ 
tive  demand  for  schedule  materials, 
house-wiring  devices,  etc.  Demand  for 
domestic  appliances  has  dropped  off 
somewhat  during  the  past  month. 
Prices,  generally  speaking,  are  firm  and 
stocks  are  adequate. 


Spokane 

There  is  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings  in  Spokane, 
most  of  which  are  of  thp  bungalow  type 
selling  for  $4,000  to  $7,500.  Many  of 
these  are  wired  for  electric  ranges. 

On  Aug.  2  The  Washington  Water 
Power  Company  completed  its  second 
electric  range  campaign  of  the  year 
wth  a  total  of  309  for  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory,  of  which  177  were  .sold  in  Spo¬ 
kane. 

Stock  yards  receipts  show’  great  gains 
over  the  previous  year  and  have  in¬ 
creased  100  per  cent  during  the  past 


five  years.  Today  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  The  high  price  of  wheat 
is  expected  to  assure  good  profits  in 
this  territory,  w’hich  will  produce  about 
30,000,000  bushels,  or  about  half  of  the 
1923  crop. 

Retail  business  is  quiet,  with  im¬ 
provement  in  prospect.  In  the  lumber 
business  logging  is  slow*,  but  w’ood- 
working  plants  as  a  group  are  working 
at  normal  output,  wdth  a  few  plants 
reporting  exceptionally  good  business. 

The  price  of  lead  is  holding  up,  and 
production  continues  at  a  high  level. 
Dividends  aggregating  $500,000  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  declared  at  an  early  date 
by  two  of  the  leading  silver-lead  min¬ 
ing  companies  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district  in  northern  Idaho. 


Salt  Lake  City 

Electric  appliances  are  moving  fairly 
w’ell.  Electrical  interests  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  launch  an  extensive  program  in 
connection  with  the  Better  Home  Light¬ 
ing  Contest,  and  good  results  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  this  territory.  Collections  are 
fair  and  show  improvement  over  the 
.same  period  last  year.  Jobbers  report 
a  continuation  of  betterment  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

With  the  high  price  of  w'heat  and 
other  farm  products  the  outlook  for  the 
farmers  is  more  encouragring,  although 
crops  in  many  sections  will  not  be  up 
to  normal,  due  to  the  dry  sea.son. 

The  present  strength  of  the  metal 
market  continues  to  stimulate  mining 
activity  in  this  section,  and  this  impor¬ 
tant  industry  is  flourishing.  The  con¬ 
ference  of  silver  producers,  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  during  the  early  part  of 
August,  was  the  most  important  bu.si¬ 
ness  gfathering  that  has  assembled  in 
this  section  for  many  years.  As  a  result 
of  this  conference  the  organization  of 
the  American  Silver  Producers’  As.so- 
ciation  was  perfected,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  laid  for  the  securing  of  just  rec¬ 
ognition  of  one  of  the  country’s  biggest 
enterprises — the  mining,  smelting,  re¬ 
fining  and  marketing  of  silver. 


Portland 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions  during  the  past 
tw'o  weeks  is  the  growing  feeling  of 
optimism  that  is  being  showm  on  everj’ 
hand.  The  principal  reliance  is  being 
placed  in  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  agriculturists,  due  to  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  farm  products  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  lumber  business.  The  arrival 
of  the  long  looked  for  rain,  breaking  the 
longest  dry  period  on  record  for  Port¬ 
land  and  vicinity,  has  greatly  aided  late 
crops,  tended  to  increase  hydroelectric 
generation,  and  somew’hat  relieved  the 
water  shortage. 

In  the  lumber  industry,  a  marked 
increa.se  in  demand  has  been  note<l. 
Several  large  mills,  including  the  big 
plant  of  the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  recently  commenced  operations, 
and  old  mills  are  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shift^!.  Unsold  stoclcs  on  hand 
in  Oregon  mills  are  low’,  and  indications 
seem  to  point  to  a  revival  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  business  with  strengthening  prices. 

Refrigei'ator  space  at  ocean  terminals 
and  on  ocean-going  vessels  is  being 
equipped  to  handle  a  larger  .share  of 
the  apple  crop  than  ever  before.  Build¬ 
ing  con.struction  and  large  individual 
jobs  continue  to  furnish  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  workers. 


